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ON THE CONCEPT OF SAHAJA IN 
INDIAN BUDDHIST TANTRIC 
LITERATURE 


Per Kvaerne 


Source: Temenos XI (1975): 88-135. 


The importance of the term sahaja in tantric Buddhist thought has long been 
recognized — in fact, certain scholars, apparently without textual justification, 
have introduced the term Sahajayana, as if there were a particular ydna within 
tantric Buddhism characterized solely or at least chiefly by its dependence on the 
concept of sahaja'. Likewise we find expressions like “the Buddhist Sahajiya 
cult", “Sahajiya Buddhists” etc. — presumably due to confusion with the term 
sahajiyà used in connection with the Vaishnava sahajiyá movement in Bengal. 

While the concept of sahaja certainly is not limited to any particular yana 
within tantric Buddhism — as we shall see, it is frequently found in a basic tantra 
like the Hevajratantra (HVT), and is, moreover, identical with many other con- 
cepts, like mahasukha (“Great Bliss"), tattva (“the Essence"), samarasa (“Same- 
ness of Flavour”) etc. — there can be no doubt as to its fundamental importance. 
However, this basic concept of tantric Buddhism has not, to the best of my 
knowledge, been studied in a systematic way’. 

Sahaja literally signifies “being born (-ja) together with (saha-)”. The 
Tibetan /han-éig skyes-pa, followed by the Mongolian gamtu tórügsen, faith- 
fully renders this. Frequently this basic meaning is expanded to include “con- 
genital, innate, hereditary, original”, hence also “natural”. Translations of sahaja 
have tended to be based on these derived senses; thus, to quote but two 
examples, Shahidullah rendered it "l'Inne"^ followed by Snellgrove “the 
Innate. While this translation is etymologically sound, and doubtlessly 
expresses an important aspect of sahaja, it nevertheless has the disadvantage of 
suggesting that sahaja is purely subjective or in some sense individual, that it is 
something like a hidden "divine spark" in the depths of man. Such at least are 
the associations which would seem most readily to present themselves. M. 
Eliade has suggested another translation, “le non-conditionné"5; while certainly 
correct as far as it goes, this, too, is unsatisfactory as it seems to lay exclusive 
stress on the transcendent nature of sahaja. 
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In a work now in the press, An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs. A 
Study of the Caryágiti, I adopted the translation suggested by H. Guenther’, and 
I shall repeat here his explanation: “The literal translation of the Tibetan term 
than-cig skyes-pa (Sanskrit sahaja) would be “co-emergence” ... Essentially it 
refers to the spontaneity and totality of the experience in which the opposites 
such as transcendence and immanence, subject and object. the noumenal and 
phenomenal indivisibly blend”. — I still believe that Guenther has succeeded in 
giving a correct description of the implications of the term sahaja. However, his 
translation must, | think, be modified to “co-emergent”. i.e. to an adjective, as I 
doubt whether sahaja is ever uscd — as far as Buddhist tantric texts are concerned 
— as a noun’, except as short-hand for sahajánanda, sahajajiiana etc., terms which 
will be discussed below. For the moment I shall limit myself to saying that | 
believe that “‘simultaneously-arisen” or the like is the most suitable translation’, 
and (anticipating my conclusions) that the term sahaja is basically connected 
with the tantric ritual of consecration where it refers to the relation between the 
ultimate and the preliminary Joys. 

A few words concerning the scope of the present essay will be in order. l 
intend to study the concept of sahaja as found in Indian Buddhist tantric texts. In 
other words, | shal! not deal with the concept of sahaja as found in non-Buddhist 
sources, e.g. the writings of the Nath-panthi yogins or the Sant poets. Nor will 
use be made of the vast body of Tibetan material, which includes translation of 
Sanskrit originals as well as an abundant exegetical literature — not because this 
material is unimportant, for it is, on the contrary, of inestimable value, but 
because any meaningful use of it would entail a long-term project. Consequently 
I shall limit myself to published Sanskrit (and Apabhramsa) sources — and they 
are, after all, sufficiently extensive to allow one to arrive at a certain number of 
conclusions, at least. The only exception will be the Fundamentals of the Bud- 
dhist Tantras (FBT) by mKhasgrub re, which I usc for the simple reason that it 
is readily available in Lessing and Wayman's edition and translation. When 
quoting this text, I retain the translation adopted in that edition. I likewise retain, 
Whenever quoting from them, Snellgrove's translation of the HVT and George's 
translation of the Candamahdrosanatantra (CMT). However, all other transla- 
tions — from the Paricukrama (PK), the Advayavajrasamgraha (AVS), the 
Sekkodesafikà (ST), Hevajrasekaprakriva (HSP), and other texts — are my own 
unless otherwise specified. 


I. The tantric ritual of initiation 


The important part played by rituals in the tantras is well known; indeed tantri- 
cism is frequently described as ritualistic, i.e. as based on the innate efficiency 
of external rituals properly performed. One need only glance through the most 
readily available Buddhist tantra, the Hevajratantra, to become convinced of 
this — page after page deal with rituals for producing rain, for destroying 
enemies, for gaining mastery over a young woman, and the like'?, Not only the 
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attainment of wordly success depends on rituals. The progress of the adept 
towards Buddhahood, i.e. towards final liberation from the bonds of ignorance 
and powerlessness in the whirl of samsára, is likewise at every stage intimately 
connected with ritual acts of onc kind or another. 

To this one may perhaps object that the rupture de niveau. the transfer to a 
higher plane of being to which the adept aspires, after all requires an internal 
sadhana, an interior process of realization in the form of certain meditational 
practices. But while perfectly true, this only serves to stress the ritualistic char- 
acter of tantricism; for not only are the meditational excercises preceded by 
rituals, but even the interior sadhana itself proceeds according to a ritualistic 
pattern. In fact, external ritual and internal sadhana form an indistinguishable 
whole, and this unity finds its most pregnant expression in the form of the 
mandala, the sacred enclosure consisting of concentric squares and circles drawn 
on the ground and representing that adamantine plane of being on which the 
aspirant to Buddhahood wishes to establish himself. The unfolding of the tantric 
ritual depends on the mandala; and where a material mandala is not employed, 
the adept proceeds to construct one mentally in the course of his meditation''. 

The form and function of the mandala have been authoritatively described by 
G. Tucci", to whom the reader is referred. Here the following only will be 
stressed: the ritual of the mandala, whether conceived of in internal or external 
terms, takes the form of a series of initiations, i.e. of ritual acts par excellence, 
serving to prepare the adept for the attainment of Buddhahood, the goal to which 
not only tantric, but indeed all Buddhism aspires. It will therefore be well to 
examine more closely the tantric ritual of initiation (seka or abhiseka). In this 
connection we have at our disposal three texts which give a relatively full and 
coherent account of the successive initiations, viz. the Sekoddesaftka (ST) of 
Nadapada, edited by M. E. Carelli, the Hevajrasekaprakriyà (HSP), edited and 
translated by L. Finot, and the first eight chapters of the Candama- 
hàroganatantra (CMT), edited and translated by C. S. George. 

Before we proceed to examine these initiations, a brief discussion of the term 
abhiseka will be in order. It is derived from the root sic- “to pour out, sprinkle, 
soak". It is commonly used for the act of impregnation, and perhaps retains this 
connotation in those cases where the abhiseka involves a hieros gamos. Seka or 
abhiseka is thus basically an “aspersion”, and this idea is never lost. “As exter- 
nally one washes away exterior dirt with water, so one sprinkles water for the 
washing away of ignorance; it is thus called a sprinkling" (AVS p. 36). More 
concisely, HVT ILiii.12 states: “Thereby one is sprinkled, that is to say cleansed 
- hence the word seka is employed”. Because of the sacred character of the 
aspersion, the word “baptism” has been used to translate seka'*; however, as this 
term is obviously heavily loaded with Christian connotations, it does not seem 
quite suitable. Another reason for rejecting it, is that the various stages of 
abhiscka do not, in fact, always include aspersions; and if water is not employed, 
it seems rather inappropriate to speak of baptism. One might employ the term 
“initiation”, as this is beyond doubt what the abhiseka in fact is'?; but this has 
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the disadvantage of wholly obliterating the etymological meaning of the word, 
and is a very wide term covering all sorts of rites. The best translation would 
therefore seem to be “consecration” since there is explicit analogy with the rite 
of royal consecration. for which the term abhiseka is likewise used'^. The term 
“coronation”, however, must be rejected as stressing the associations between 
initiation and royal dominion to the exclusion of all other associations". 

The consecrations to be conferred on the neophyte may be divided into two 
groups, the minor or preparatory consecrations, and the major or final ones, in ST 
styled "transcendent" (lokottara). We shall deal first with the minor consecrations. 

The actual proceedings of the preliminary consecrations are described in 
detail in ST, and a resumé is given by Carelli (p. 32-33)'*. We are thus dis- 
pensed from going over the same ground here. 

For our purposes it will be sufficient to note that the consecrations take place 
inside the mandala, representing the sacred world which the neophyte is now 
entering, and that they consist, among other things, of a series of aspersions and 
recitations of mantras performed by the preceptor (guru) of the aspirant (sisya), 
thereby purifying him and elevating him in body, speech, and mind to that 
adamantine plane which constitutes the necessary basis for the subsequent major 
consecrations. The preliminary consecrations thus combine to form a rite de 
passage, a movement from one mode of being to another. Nevertheless, it is 
important to point out that even before they are performed, the aspirant is identi- 
fied with a divine being: a deity, in the case of ST Vajrapàni, is invoked and 
thereupon believed to take possession of the neophyte who sings and dances in 
the manner appropriate to the deity". It would be beside our purpose to discuss 
whether this rite (krodhavesa, lit. “entrance of the fierce deity") represents a 
genuine, as opposed to a merely simulated, state of possession, and to what extent 
it may — in psychological terms — be held to contribute to, or be involved with, 
the subsequent attainment of mystical insight’; what is significant, is the fact that 
the neophyte is from the very outset regarded as a being enjoying divine status. 

The texts which I have consulted enumerate the minor consecrations as five, 
Six, or seven, as shown in Fig. I. — It would be futile to embark upon a lengthy 
discussion of the divergencies illustrated in Fig. I. However, a few observations 
may nevertheless be in order. Except for one text (VA), in which Water is pre- 
ceded by Flower-Garland, the initial consecration is that of Water, followed by 
Diadem. Yt seems reasonable that Fillet, which is given by ST and DVP as the 
fourth, but not mentioned in the other texts, is simply a specialization of the pre- 
ceding Diadem. The same two texts likewise stand isolated in combining Vajra 
and Bell in one consecration, whereas the other texts list them as third and fourth 
(VA as fourth and fifth) respectively. For Vajra and Bell, CMT instead has 
Sword and Noose. ST then inserts the Consecration of the Vajra-Vow, (in DVP 
Styled Own-Lord), so that the following consecration, that of the Name, comes 
as fifth in AVS, JTT, FBT, HSP, and CMT, and as sixth in VA, ST, and DVP. 
The final consecration would seem to be properly styled Master, as is explicity 
done in AVS and FBT; JTT calls it Irreversible, which according to FBT, 
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commenting on JTT, is just another name for the Consecration of the Master 
(p. 141). Permission (ST) and Buddha-Order (DVP) are certainly identical, and 
as is made clear by the Yugalanaddha-prakasa-nama-seka-prakriya, (FBT 
p. 141), both refer to the third and last stage of the final consecration, namely 
that of the Master. According to FBT, this text "explains prophecy (vydkarana), 
encouragement (prasvasa), and permission (anujra) to be the Hierophant's Ini- 
tation" (acarvabhiseka). 

Minor problems are posed by AVS (p. 36) which designates all six initiations 
as Irreversible (“because they have the nature of the six Tathagatas"); JTT, as 
we have seen, uses the term only for the sixth and last; while YRM, on the other 
hand, stresses that the Master is nor identical with the Irreversible’'. At the 
moment I must leave these difficulties unresolved, and will proceed to discuss 
the major consecrations. 

These are stated by HVT (1.1.30 and HLiii.10) to be four: that of the Master 
Fourth (caturtha). In other words, according to HVT the preliminary consecra- 
tions, regarded as a unit, represent the first of a series of four major consecra- 
tions, and if this first consecration is styled Master, it is presumably, as 
Snellgrove has pointed out”, because the Master-Consecration completes the 
preliminary set of six. AVS (p. 36) explicitly states that the first major consecra- 
tion, here called the Consecration of the Jar (kalasabhiseka), consists of the six 
preliminary ones, and the following reason is given: "Because all of them 
include the use of a jar, they are known (collectively) as the Consecration of the 
Jar". The same explanation is given by FBT (p. 317). 

However, both ST and DVP distinguish clearly between the preliminary con- 
secrations and that of the Jar; thus DVP explicitly styles it “the eighth"?". 
Further, as will be seen, ST gives a different explanation of the term ‘Jar’, 
linking it with the breast of the mudra**. For while there were only two actors in 
the minor consecrations, the neophyte and the preceptor, there now enters a 
third, the heroine, one might say, of the sacred drama, namely a young woman 
variously known, to quote but the most common of her titles, as mudra (“Seal”), 
vidya or prajfia ("Wisdom"), or simply devi ("Goddess"). In the Consecration 
of the Jar (at least when this, as is the case in ST, is clearly distinguished from 
the preceding minor consecrations), and above all, in the Consecrations of the 
Secret and of the Gnosis of Wisdom, she plays a crucial role. HVT Il.viii.3-5 
describes her in glowing terms: 


She is neither too tall, nor too short, neither quite black nor quite white, 
but dark like a lotus-leaf. Her breath is sweet, and her sweat has a 
pleasant smell like that of musk. Her pudenda give forth a scent from 
moment to moment like different kinds of lotuses or like sweet aloe 
wood. She is calm and resolute, pleasant in speech and altogether 
delightful, with beauteous hair and three wrinkles in the middle of her 
body. By vulgar men, in fact, she would be classed as first-rate. 
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ST (p. 21), on the other hand, mentions the characteristics which render a 
woman unfit to function as mudra: 


She who is timid, or whose mind is confused, who ...(?)5, who is 
under the dominion of another, who is afflicted by discase or who has 
recently given birth, who is short-tempered, arrogant, or desirous of 
wealth, who delights in falsehood or strife, who has some bodily defect 
or who is impure?’ — in the Consecration of Wisdom these should be 
avoided by one's skilful preceptor, o king! 


What, then, were the procedures of the rites in which the mudra took part? On 
the whole, the texts are reticent. The reason is of course the esoteric character of 
the rites involved, which were to be performed “at night beneath a lonely tree or in 
a cemetery ... or in some unfrequented spot" (HVT I.vi.6); "In a garden, in a 
lonely place, or in one's inner apartment” (HVT II.xi.11, cf. also I.x.3). The desire 
to avoid public censure may have been a reason to keep the rites secret; but the 
basic motive was beyond doubt the belief, so often repcated in the tantras, that if 
the rites were performed by those who were unqualified to do so, the results would 
be disastrous. In the words of HVT ILiv.71: “If he drinks strong poison, the simple 
man who does not understand it, falls senseless. But he who is free from delusion 
with his mind intent on the truth destroys it altogether". In other words, the rites 
imply two diametrically opposed possibilities: not only the liberation of the 
enlightened, but equally the bondage of the ignorant, which the rites werc believed 
to perpetuate if practised for any other purpose than the attainment of mystic 
insight. Hence, “Those things by which men of evil conduct are bound, others turn 
into means and gain thereby release from the bonds of existence" (HVT ll.ii.50)*. 

I shall postpone until the following chapter the discussion whether the rites 
were, as far as can be understood, intended to be performed according to their 
literal description. For the moment we shall simply study the ritual itself to the 
extent that it can be reconstructed on the basis of the texts, without entering into 
its various implications. As in the case of the minor consecrations, it is ST, HSP 
and CMT which provide the most detailed accounts. FBT will also be quoted, 
although it should be borne in mind that this late text consistently provides each 
initiation with an "interiorized" interpretation (see chap. Il). 


The Consecration of the Jar 


That which first of all is the touching of the glorious Wisdom on the 
breast, that indeed" is the Consecration of the Jar. (ST p. 21) 

In the first consecration a beautiful maiden, trembling”, free from 
the flaw of confusion etc., twelve years old and in all respects perfect, 
should be entrusted by the disciple to his preceptor. ... Thereupon he 
addresses an entreaty to his preceptor. Thereupon the preceptor, being 
satisfied, lets him touch, concealed from public view, the breasts of his 
Seal - thereby this is the Consecration of the Jar (ST p. 22) 
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From the secret comes the Consecration of the Secret — through tasting 
the Moon" and through beholding (the Lotus of the Seal). (ST p. 21) 
Having thereupon performed the worship of the secret, he (i.e. the pre- 
ceptor) gives the Nectar of Immortality” to the disciple and lets him 
behold the Lotus of the Seal — thereby (this) is the Consecration of the 
Secret, through tasting the Moon and through bcholding (the Lotus of 
the Seal). (ST p. 22) 

Thereafter, in a place made secluded by means of a screen etc., the 
Master takes hold of the Seal who possesses the characteristics men- 
tioned in the tantras**, who resembles Nairátmyà?, and on whom have 
been impressed the three syllables OM, HUM, and AH on her head, 
heart, and throat (respectively). Having recited the mantra “OM 
padma sukhadhara" ("OM Lotus, receptacle of bliss"), and having 
made the host of Buddhas situated in space enter the Vajra”, he 
sprinkles her until she becomes possessed of Sukra?*. 

“As the Sons of Enlightenment are consecrated by the former 
Buddhas, (thus) are you consecrated by me with the flow of 
(Bodhi)citta in the Consecration of the Secret" 

— with this mantra? the preceptor, using the middle and the fourth 
finger, causes the Thought-of-Enlightenment which is inside his own 
Vajra to drop into the mouth of the disciple who has the form of Vairo- 
cana“. And he, crying “Ah, bliss!" tastes the Nectar of immortality. 

Having thereupon arisen, that naked woman whose form is 
beautiful“! wantonly places the drops of honey?" remaining inside her 
own Lotus on his lips which are in the middle of the lotus which is his 
face?. Thus is the Consecration of the Secret. (HSP p. 30) 


Then there is the following Secret Consecration: The student should 
give clothing, etc., to his teacher and present to him a delightful woman 
adorned with beauty and youth ... Then, having paid his respects to the 
teacher, the student should go outside and remain there, repeating the 
mantra: “Om, O Candamahàrosana, him, phat!” The teacher, more- 
over, should worship himself with intoxicants, meats, etc., and having 
satisfied Wisdom, being in her embrace, he should place the resulting 
white and red on a leaf, shaped into a funnel, etc. Then, having sum- 
moned the student, he should take that substance with his ring finger 
and thumb, and write the letters “Him, phat!" on the student's tongue. 
Then he should have the student pronounce the words. “Ah! Pleasure!” 
And then the teacher should say the following “To day I cause to be 
produced the Buddha-knowledge, the very same means by which the 
past, present, and future Buddhas, Lords, obtained independent 
(apratisthita) Nirvana. (CMT p. 55). 
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The guru unites with the vidya; and ... the substance of the drop 
molten by the fire of great passion. falls into the "lotus" of the 
“Mother” and mixes with the red element of the "Mother". 

The procedure of conferring the initiation is as follows: the red-and- 
white element of the *Father-Mother" union are taken from the “lotus” 
of the Mother with the thumb and ring finger“ of the "Father-Mother" 
and placed on the tip of their own tongue(s). (FBT p. 319) 


Consecration of the Gnosis of Wisdom 


Having been purified by all the families of the Buddhas^ with regard to 
(her) limbs and head, in the Consecration of the Gnosis of Wisdom the 
Seal is to be given to the disciple — the Buddha, however, having been 
made the witness by the preceptor. 

Having by means of his own Vajra-Jewel which has the nature of 
union of Wisdom and Means had intercourse with a beautiful maiden, 
twelve years of age, adorned with all ornaments and like molten gold 
(in hue) (so that she becomes) impassioned, having (moreover) realised 
the purity of the disciple, and having thrust the Vajra with its seed into 
the mouth (of the disciple), only then is his own Seal to be given 
(to the disciple). (ST p. 21) 


After she has been put in possession of the whole host of the five famil- 
ies by means of the seed syllable OM etc., the Seal should be given to 
the disciple, and the Buddha, i.e. the Vajrasattva‘’, having been made 
the witness by the preceptor for the purpose of mutual embrace .. .^* 
(ST p. 22) 


To the disciple who has (by now) obtained the Consecration of Wisdom 
and the Irreversible Consecration” he (i.e. the preceptor) thereupon 
commits the (Seal) who has the form of highest benevolence, who 
engenders dharma, who resembles Nairatmya, and who has been (ritu- 
ally) blessed by himself”, reciting the mantra? 

"Take, o take, o Great Being, this goddess who is a bestower of 
delight, a bestower of perfection, who is beautiful and charming, and 
having taken her, offer her worship!" 

And she ...... (lacuna in Ms of about one page). When he has 
taken hold of her on whom have been impressed the mantras etc. men- 
tioned above, he impassions her, causing her who has the nature of a 
deity to regard the joy arising from the Thought-of-Enlightenment 
which is inside (his Vajra). And the preceptor, having seen that he (i.e. 
the disciple) has reached full accomplishment, (i.e.) having seen (in 
him) the outward sign of a Gnosis-Being", (and) the disciple having 
manifested the delight of passion by means of the splendour of a 
Gnosis-Being, he (i.e. the preceptor) lets it enter the citta of the 
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disciplc?. And he (i.e. the disciple) having experienced that joy thanks 
to the preceptor becomes ... (lacuna) fallen from the Lotus of the 
Wisdom and possessed of the (proper) characteristics. Having taken 
with her tongue the Thought-of-Enlightenment consisting of the host of 
Buddhas, she arises š. 

Thus is the procedure of the Consecration of the Gnosis of Wisdom. 
(HSP p. 30-31) 


Then he should entrust that very Wisdom to the student ... Then the 
teacher should whisper in his ear the division of the Four Blisses. Then 
the teacher should go outside. And then the Wisdom, having become 
naked, and squatting, should indicate her secret place with the forefinger. 
... Then the candidate should concentrate that he himself has the form of 
Candamaharosana; and embracing Wisdom in the form of Anger Vajri, 
he should aim at the Four Blisses. When that is completed, he should 
present himself before his teacher, and make a circle with intoxicants, 
meat, etc. Thus ends the Wisdom Consecration. (CMT p. 56-57). 


The guru offers to the disciple that vidya with whom he had entered 
into union at the time of the secret initiation, or a similar vidya as 
appropriate. (FBT p. 320-21) 


The reader may now ask: what about the fourth and final consecration? In 
fact neither HSP, CMT nor ST describe it. The reason, as will be fully discussed 
later on, is that this consecration is not conferred from without, but ensues of its 
own accord in the mind of the neophyte at the time of the third consecration. ST 
does not mention it at all; HSP merely states that 


Having thereupon obtained the Fourth Consecration thanks to the 
instruction of the preceptor, he (i.e. the disciple) once again offers a 
recompense to the extent of his capacity to the two Seals/^ and to the 
karmavajrin?". (p. 31) 


Certain passages of HVT which previously were somewhat unclear, now fall 
into place, the essential structure of the rite having thus been established. Thus 
1.x.5—7 clearly refer to the Consecration of the Secret. Here it is also stated that 
"One binds the face of the prajña and likewise of the upaya**, and the product of 
the service rendered one drops into the pupil's mouth". Likewise ILiii.13-14 
must refer to the Consecration of the Secret: “The Prajrid of sixteen years he 
clasps within his arms, and from the union of the vajra and bell the Master's 
Consecration comes about ... Then with thumb and fourth finger he drops the 
bindu” in the pupil's mouth". We note in passing that here the union of preceptor 
and Seal is assigned to the first consecration; in any case, the essential point of 
the Consecration of the Secret is the transfer of the Thought-of-Enlightenment of 
the preceptor to the neophyte. The passage just quoted then proceeds (v.16-17) 
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to describe the third consecration, without explicity naming it: "Then having 
honoured and worshipped the Prajna, he should consign her to the pupil, saying: 
"O Great Being, take thou the Mudra who will bring you bliss", and knowing his 
pupil to be worthy, free of envy and wrath, he then further commands him: “Be 
ye onc, O Vajradhrk!” — HVT 1Liv.37-39 (not translated by Snellgrove) also 
refer to a rite corresponding to that of the Consecration of the Secret. Finally 
HVT ILxii.2-3 refer to the words spoken by the preceptor to the disciple during 
the second and third consecration respectively; both formulae are found in HSP, 
thus enabling us to sce them in their proper context. Finally it may be mentioned 
that Chap.III of the Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi, translated by Snellgrove. refers 
to the various rites of consecration, but very briefly, so that no clear idea of the 
actual procedures can be formed”. 

Summing up, one may, following ST which is particularly clear and logical, 
characterize the first three major consecrations thus: in the first, the disciple 
is permitted to touch the Seal, thus experiencing the subsequent bliss by anti- 
cipation, as it were; in the second, this bliss is actually experienced by the pre- 
ceptor, and its essence, in the form of the Thought-of-Enlightenment, transferred 
to the disciple, who is thereupon permitted to regard the Lotus of the Seal, 
i.c. the source of bliss®’; and in the third, the disciple is himself united with the 
Seal, thus fully experiencing the bliss of union for himself — and in that very 
moment, as we shall see, this bliss takes the form of the fourth and ultimate 
consecration. 


II. The ritual — attitudes and implications 


In the face of practices which apparently contradict all previous Buddhist tradi- 
tion and which are so far removed from the sense of religious propriety not only 
of Europeans, but equally of many if not most academically trained Indians 
("The official Indian culture, formulated by Vivekananda ... by Gandhi and 
Radhakrishnan, keep tantrism well outside the ken of permissible interests’), it 
is not always easy to retain a balanced view. Speaking of “the stripijá, worship 
of women", L. de la Vallée Poussin limited himself to hinting that “disgusting 
practices, both obscene and criminal, including incest, are a part of this püja"?. 
To regard tantricism as a "degeneration" of earlier Buddhism has been - and in 
many circles still is — extremely widespread. 

Yet if the tantric rites are dismissed as mere licentiousness, it will hardly be 
possible to credit such rites with providing the basis for profound mystical 
experiences. Before passing judgement, it will therefore be well to see what jus- 
tification the tantras themselves offer for their rites of consecration. 

In HVT it is clearly stated that “This fourfold set of consecrations is for the 
purpose of perfecting living beings" (ILiii.12) — in other words, it serves the 
purpose of universal liberation. And as for the individual adept, the same text 
states that "Then taking her, one should perform the practice with the realization 
of one's own composure. For this practice, which is called terrifying in appear- 
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ance, is not taught for the sake of enjoyment" (11.ii.21—22). This is, in fact, the 
crucial point: the rite “is not taught for the sake of enjoyment", but for the 
purpose - universal in all schools of Buddhism — of attaining Buddhahood. 
Regarding it, as we do. from the point of view of an historian of religions, it is 
necessary to stress the fact that it is not viewed by its practitioners as a profane 
act, but as a rite stecped in sacrality. We have already noted that the minor con- 
secrations constitute a typical rite de passage in which the world of flux and 
ignorance is left behind; let us further note that the actors in the major consecra- 
tions are regarded as divine beings — according to HSP, for instance, the Seal is 
assimilated to Nairatmya, the disciple to Vairocana, and the preceptor to the 
Buddha. Likewise FBT (p. 319) explains that immediately before performing the 
Consecration of the Secret, the preceptor “with visualization of all the gods of 
the mandala unites them and draws them into his own body" **. 

It therefore seems to me that Snellgrove has eloquently formulated the only 
possible attitude of serious scholarship when he says of the ritual of maithuna, 
of sexual union, that? 


If one is to judge it rightly, one must see it as part of the whole context. 
The realization in oneself of samsara and nirvana is the serious and 
avowed intention. One may regard this as no true end for the best of 
human endeavour and as founded on an incomplete conception of the 
nature of existence, but one must still in all fairness view its practices 
in the light of its intention, and not censure these as though they were 
wanton acts of foolishness. 


As for the claim that the tantric movement represented a degeneration, a dis- 
cussion of this question obviously falls outside the scope of the present study, 
but ] may perhaps simply state that in this case, too, I fully share Snellgrove's 
conclusion that** 


One conceives too easily perhaps of Buddhism in terms of the abstract 
theories of a few famous philosophers, and so when in the tantras one is 
brought face to face with actual practices, the like of which had long 
been practised*', one may exclaim too readily that these cannot be Bud- 
dhist. That new elements are introduced, the effect of which is far- 
reaching, there is no denying, but there is no essential break in the 
development of the doctrine. One might even claim that these new ele- 
ments far from issuing in a degeneration brought about a rejuvenation, 
nourished in the hidden well springs of Indian religious life. 


Alternatively it may be argued that the tantras are rendered respectable by 
their tendency to interpret the rites in a figurative sense, i.e. as referring to an 
inner process of realization. We shall briefly examine this point of view, which 
to a large extent is based on a figurative interpretation of the role of the female 
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partner. Of this PK 111.40-41 and its commentary — if my interpretation is 
correct - furnishes an example: 


He who does not indulge in the union of Vajra and Lotus according to 
common practice * gains success duc to mastery of yoga, even if he has 
experienced it only once. Having recognized the action of knowledge in 
its true nature according to its divisions?, the yogin will again at all 
times recognize her (i.e. “Woman””’) as obscurity (prakrti)''. (PK p. 29). 


This passage is perhaps not necessarily to be understood as a rejection of ritual 
union, but the commentary certainly gives a wholly interionzcd interpretation: 


He, i.e. the yogin, who (does not indulge etc.), gains success due to 
mastery of yoga, i.c. due to the mastery of union with the Wisdom-deity 
(prajüà-devatà) who is resplendent with the characteristics of the 
Gnosis-Seal", because that yogin has experienced it once, i.e. at the 
time of initiation? (he has experienced) due to the force of the precep- 
tor's instruction the Gnosis of the Great Void which is technically 
known as àlokopalabdhi ^. 

By "according" etc. (the following is expressed): having recognized 
in the woman of flesh-and-blood (bàhyánganà) the division of àloka" 
etc. which is the cause of obscurity (prakrti), and having obtained the 
action of Gnosis, i.e. the action of passion, absence-of-passion, and 
medium-passion (rága-virága-madhyarága-vrtti)'^, he will again recog- 
nize, i.e. point out, her as obscurity present in women of flesh-and- 
blood. (PK p. 34) 


Although this passage is none too clear, it is at least evident that there is a 
rejection of the “woman of flesh-and-blood”, whose substitute is an interior 
"Gnosis-Seal". This tendency towards interiorization seems to be found above 
all in the later exegetical literature; a good example is provided by Munidatta's 
commentary (M) to the Caryágiti, which very strongly tends to emphasize the 
interior process, at times even exhorting the adept — as did the commentary to 
PK - to abandon the Seal of flesh-and-blood, e.g. M 50.2: By abandoning, o 
yogins, the delusion of the woman of flesh-and-blood, obtain the perfection of 
the Great Seal! 

Yet even in this later exegetical literature the concrete, actual performance of 
the rite remained the ideal. Thus a work as late as the 15th century FBT, which 
gives a consistently interiorized interpretation of the ritual", nevertheless pre- 
sents the opinion that Sakyamuni was himself concretely initiated in the Conse- 
cration of the Gnosis of Wisdom: 


He equipoised himself in the Space-filling samadhi. At that time all the 
Buddhas of the ten directions assembled and by the sound of snapping 
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fingers aroused him from that samadhi ... Thereupon he ... proceeded 
to the Bodhi-tree. All the Buddhas summoned the daughter of the gods 
Tilottama and revealed the method of concrete initiation (dnos dban-du 
bskurba'i chul bstan) into the third, the Insight-Knowledge Initiation. 
(FBT p. 39) 


The author admits that there is a discrepancy between the teachings of the 
tantras and the practice as performed in his days: 


Although it is stated in the Tantras and authoritative texts that there is 
an initiation based on the Action Seal”, i.e. a concrete wisdom", this 
means the initiation of the *jewcl-like" individual among the candidates 
for the high goal of the Anuttara[-tantra]. Here, the guru... unites with 
the vidya ... Nowadays, a person with keen faculties has Bliss pro- 
duced concretely through a conviction that the guru and the "Know- 
ledge Seal” have united. (FBT p. 319) 


As to why this initiation is no longer conferred concretely, the author of FBT 
gives the following explanation: 


Nowadays, we do not find such hierophants, neophytes, along with a 
vidya, that possess the complete characteristics as have been set forth. 
Hence, ... (the disciple) imagines he has been made to enter into union 
on account of the vividness in his mind that the body of himself and the 
vidya is the desire-god in the sense of the "Father-Mother" union. 
Thereby, in one with keen faculties, bliss is produced concretely. (FBT 
p. 323) 


This passage, reflecting, among other things, the pan-Indian theory of cosmic 
degeneration, clearly implies a nostalgia for the concrete consummation of the 
consecration, believed to have been conferred, as we have seen, on the Buddha. 
For the fact remains that there can be no doubt as to the actuality of the tantric 
rites. This is perfectly clear from the texts we have studied, and is further sup- 
ported, albeit indirectly, by the historical fact that similar movements have 
Played an important part in Indian religious history, for example the Vaishnava 
sahajiya movement! or the “left-handed” Sakta ritual®. 

The present study is not primarily a comparative one. Yet it will be useful to 
examine, however briefly, some of those "hidden well-springs of Indian reli- 
Bious life" to which Snellgrove, quoted above, referred. Thereby it will be pos- 
sible — and this I believe to be important — to see the structure and the 
implications of the Buddhist tantric consecrations in a wider context. 

One of the most striking features of the Buddhist tantras is the role played by 
the female partners of gods as well as of men. The role of the Action-Seal, the 
Physical female partner, during the various consecrations is indispensable, at 
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least according to certain texts: "How could the distinction between the 
Moments and the Joys be realized without the Action-Seal? Therefore the 
Action-Seal must not be vilified"?. This particular feature has been interpreted 
as an aspect of a general resurgence of the non-Aryan religious substratum, 
manifested in the tantric movement, Hindu as well as Buddhist, i.e. a resurgence 
of a religious universe in which the role of the female creative force, manifested 
in every woman, comes to the fore", With all possible reservations for the Bud- 
dhist tantras, where the active part is always played by the male clement 
("Means", "Compassion", etc.) and the female element is represented as passive 
("Wisdom", "Void", etc.), this nevertheless seems to provide a plausible expla- 
nation of the emergence of erotic symbolism — and practices! — in Buddhism. 

The other major “well-spring” with which we are concerned is to be found in 
the Upanishads, for here we discover, at an early stage in Indian religious life, 
that identification of the sexual act and of ritual which is so typical of the tantras. 
Thus the Brhadaranyaka-up. expresses the sexual act in terms of ritual; i.e. the 
sexual act is sanctified by being homologized with a ritual: 


La femme, en verité, est Agni. Son giron est le combustible, les poils la 
fumée, la vulve la flamme, ce qu'on y introduit les charbons, la jouis- 
sance les étincelles. Dans ce feu-la les dieux offrent le sperme; de cette 
offrande nait l'homme (VI.2.13)55. 


Or the sexual act may be regarded as a liturgical chant: 


Il l'appelle, c'est le hinkara; il lui fait sa proposition, c'est le prastava; 
il s'etend avec la femme, c'est l'udgztha; il s'étend sur la femme, c'est 
le pralihàra; il arrive au terme, c'est le nidhana. Ceci est le (saman) 
Vamadevya réalisé dans le coit. 

Celui qui connait ainsi que le Vamadevya se réalise dans le coit, 
celui-à s'accouple, il se reproduit de coit en coit, il va jusqu'au terme 
de sa vie... Il ne faut se refuser à aucune; telle est l'application pra- 
tique. (Chàndogya-up Il. 5. 13.1-2)56 


Conversely, we find that as early as in the Brahmanas, the ritual itself was 
explained in sexual terms: 


Si, dans le cours d'une récitation, le prétre sépare les deux premiers 
quarts du. vers, et rapproche étroitement les deux autres, c'est que la 
femme écarte les cuisses et que l'homme les serre dans l'accouplement; 
le prétre représente ainsi l'accouplement, afin que le sacrifice donne 
unc postérite nombreuse. La récitation à voix basse par le hotar est une 
émission de semence; l'adhvaryu, quand le hotar lui adresse l'appel 
sacramentel, se met à quatre pattes et détourne le visage; c'est que les 
quadrupèdes se tournent le dos pour émettre la semence."". 
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This passage is of great interest, for it provides an early precedent for the use 
of sexual terms to describe a ritual which in fact did not involve overtly sexual 
actions. As we have seen, this is precisely what happened with the tantric ritual: 
the erotic descriptions of it were interpreted in terms of images expressing an 
interiorized ritual — the tantras prolonging in this respect, too, i.c. in the develop- 
ment of “interiorization of ritual”, an Upanishadic tradition". 

Dealing with the tantras, it is, in fact, difficult to say where a ritual, whether 
external or interior, is described in sexual terms, and where a sexual act is 
expressed in ritual terms. The problem has been well expressed by Tucci": 


...the cosmology. mythology and soteriology of India are dominated 
by the presence of sex. The processes of speculative thought are 
directed towards the erection of finespun philosophical and mystical 
structures which transform the erotic and sexual element into a symbol 
of the stages of the divine epiphany or into an object of meditation, 
sublimating and purifying it to such an extent that it is not always easy 
to separate the two interpretations and distinguish the real from the alle- 
gorical sense ... Tantric thought . . . is subjected to the same process of 
sublimation and "transference" — not always with complete success. 


The texts are in fact steeped in that systematic ambiguity of erotic terminol- 
ogy which perhaps no-one has stressed more clearly than Eliade”: 


Tantric texts are often composed in an "intentional language (sand- 
hyabhasa), a secret, dark, ambiguous language in which a state of con- 
sciousness is expressed by an erotic term and the vocabulary of 
mythology or cosmology is charged with Hathayogic or sexual mean- 
ings ... The semantic polyvalence of words finally substitute ambiguity 
for the usual system of reference in every ordinary language ...; 
through language itself ... the yogin must enter the plane on which 
semen can be transformed into thought, and vice versa. 


The ambiguity which Eliade has so well described follows, as far as the Bud- 
dhist tantras are concerned, from the ambiguity of all phenomena, an idea which 
derives, ultimately, from the Madhyamika doctrine of the two planes of truth or 
of being - the relative (samvrti-satya) and the absolute (paramártha-satya)". 
Thus the bodhicitta, the Thought-of-Enlightenment, may be regarded from the 
point of view of either mode of being: as relative it is the physical seed, "white 
as white jasmine", as Absolute it is "essentially blissful" (HVT 11.1v.30). In 
either case it is the same Thought-of-Enlightenment: “The Lord has the form of 
Sukra” (HVT I.viii.50); “I am the Master with the thirty-two marks, the Lord 
with the eighty characteristics” ... and my name is sukra” (HVT IL.ii.41). 

The importance of this dual, at once concrete and spiritual, nature of the 
Thought-of-Enlightenment cannot be too strongly stressed. It is only in the light 
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of this concept that the initiations studied in the previous chapter can be under. 
stood as truly religious acts, profoundly affecting their participants. This we 
must keep in mind in particular when dealing with the Consecration of the 
Secret. In this connection, it should be pointed out — apparently noone has previ- 
ously done so — that this consecration implies, as far as the preceptor is con- 
cerned, an emission of the Thought-of-Enlightenment; how could it otherwise be 
transferred to the pupil? Thus the statement that “all Vajrayana texts seem to 
insist on seminal retention as a sine qua non” (A. Bharati)”, is only true if it is 
understood to apply to the third consecration (admittedly the most important 
one); but this distinction has so far, to the best of my knowledge, not been made. 
Thus there is no need, as does Bharati™, to resort to forced interpretations in 
connection with passages like the following (PVS III.20—21): 


The most blessed Master, having thereupon entered into union with the 
Seal, and having thereafter caused the Thought-of-Enlightenment to 
enter the Lotus-Casket, the dwelling of the Buddhas, . . . thereupon con- 
secrates the ncophyte, who is (now) united with the Seal. 


These lines refer to the second and the third consecration in due succession. - 
Now, there must be a reason for this emission, and this reason is, | believe, sug- 
gested in the passage from FBT quoted above (p. 319): the union of the 
Thought-of-Enlightenment (seed, white, male, etc.) with thc female fluid (blood, 
red, female, etc.) points to that union of Wisdom and Means, manifested in the 
form of man and woman, which the neophyte will experience for himself in the 
subsequent consecration, thus restoring the unity and fullness of the Buddha- 
nature. Even if the entire sequence of consecrations is envisaged as taking place 
inside the neophyte, the function of the imagery remains the same as that of the 
external rite. 


III. The relation of the “Moments”, “Joys”, and “Seals” to 
the ritual 


We have seen that the progress of the neophyte towards complete spiritual real- 
ization is made possible by a series of consecrations which at the same time 
indicates the various stages of this progress. However, the same process of spir- 
itual maturation is conceived of as a series of four “Joys” (ananda) taking place 
at the appropriate "Moments" (ksana). Further, the female partner, indispensable 
in one form or another throughout the ritual of the major consecrations, is like- 
wise conceived of as fourfold. It is therefore important to establish, as far as pos- 
sible, the relationship between these various concepts. 

Basing ourselves, first of all, on HVT, we discover the following correspon- 
dences” (Fig. ID. 

As Fig. Il shows, each Joy, experienced at a particular Moment, is connected 
with one of the four Consecrations”. How, then, are the four Joys described in 
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Name of Jov Corresponding Moment Consecration 

(1.28; x.13; ILiii.9) (1.1.24; I1.111.6) (11.11.10) 

Joy (ananda) Variety (vicitra) Master 

Perfect Joy (paramananda) Development (vipaka) Secret 

Joy of Cessation Consummation (vimarda) Wisdom 
(viramananda) 

Simultaneously-arisen Joy Blank (vilaksana) Fourth 
(sahajananda) 

Fig. Il 


HVT? A number of relevant passages of HVT may be rendered schematically as 
follows (Fig. HI). 

Two questions arise from thc material presented in Figs. II and IH — firstly, 
what is the significance of the succession of the various Joys, and secondly, 
what is the relationship between the Joys and the four Consecrations? We shall 
examine these questions in dctail. 

What emerges with great clarity from Fig. lll is the transcendency, the radical 
“otherness”, of the Fourth Joy in relation to the other three. They are “of this 
world", but the Simultancously-arisen Joy “exists not in these three" (I.x.15); in 
it there is found "neither passion nor absence of passion, nor yet a middle state" 
(L.viii.35;x.17), therein is “neither Wisdom nor Means" (Lviii.35 — Wisdom and 
Means correspond to nirvana and samsara respectively, cf. l.viii. 34); it is “other 
than these three and knows neither passion nor the absence of passion" (II.vi.8). 
Consequently, it is ineffable: “By no other may it be told, and from no one may 
it be received" (I.viii.36), “It is known intuitively” (àtmanà jñayate) (ibid.) and 
can only be directly experienced by oneself (svasamvedya)?. Thus the Moment 
at which it takes place is said to be Blank (vilaksana, lit. “void of character- 
istics”) or “free of diversity" (II.iii. 22)”. 

It would therefore appear to be quite natural that the Simultaneously-arisen 
Joy should come last — for what could there be beyond this? Nevertheless two 
texts in AVS — the Sekanirnaya (SN) (p. 28 1. 3—4) and the Caturmudraniscaya 


is caused by: results in: characterized as: 
Joy desire for contact somc bliss a middle ofthis 
state world 
Perfect Joy desire for bliss yet more samsara » 
Joy of the passing of a passionless nirvana N 
Cessation passion state 
Simultaneously- thereby the fourth the Sim.-arisen exists not in 
arisen Joy is realized Joy these three 
(HVT I.viii.33) (L.viii.32) (Lviii.34) (ILx.15) 
Fig. III 
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(CMN)'9? (p. 32 1. 11) — list this Joy as rhird. So, in fact, does HVT in three pas- 
sages where the Simultancously-arisen Joy is stated to come "at the end of the 
Joy that is Perfect and at the beginning of the Joy of Cessation" (11.11.40; v.66, 
70). This order is apparently contradicted not only by the passages quoted in 
Figs. H and lil (and by the very name “the Fourth"), but by the term viramànta 
(HVT Lviii.24) which is used to describe the Simultaneously-arisen Joy and 
which is translated by Snellgrove as “the End of Cessation" '?', However, this 
term might just as well be translated “having Cessation at its end", in other 
words, "followed by the Joy of Cessation". 

The crucial point is the Joy of Cessation. If it is regarded as the third Joy, one 
would, as suggested by Fig. II, a priori suspect that it may be correlated with the 
third Consecration, i.e. the Consecration of the Gnosis of Wisdom. We thus 
arrive at the second question, viz. the relationship of the Joys and the four Con- 
secrations. We have seen (Chap. I) that the third Consecration involves the ritual 
union of the disciple and the Seal. In other words, the Joy of Cessation would 
appear to be connected with sexual union. This is further brought out by the 
term designating the corresponding Moment, vimarda, which literally means 
“rubbing”. Thus HVT I.viii.31, where the third Joy is called “the Joy of coition” 
(suratànanda) — the preceding two Joys having been characterized as yogin and 
yogini respectively — becomes intelligible'??, 

However, in the act of sexual union all four Joys are experienced: this is 
clearly stated by CMT (pp. 56-57), speaking of the Consecration of Wisdom: 


Then the teacher should whisper in his car thc division of thc Four 
Blisses ... and embracing Wisdom ... he (i.e. the disciple) should aim 
at the Four Blisses. When that is completed, he should present himself 
before his teacher... 


The following passage from ST (pp. 54-55) likewise serves to show that the 
four Joys follow each other in one continuous process. In this passage the suc- 
cession of the various Joys is seen as a result of the downward movement of the 
Thought-of-Enlightenment from its reservoir in the brain'?, through the seven 
cakras or “lotuses” of the body™, to the tip of the Vajra (the “Vajra-Jewel”): 


The coming of the sukra, consisting of the five lunar digits called 
Nanda. Bhadrá, Jaya, Riktà and Pirna,'™ from the lotus with four petals 
of the usnisa’” to the lotus with sixteen petals of the forehead, (and its) 
permeation (vyapti) of both, is the First Joy. 

Thereafter (follows) the Perfect Joy, in the throat and in the heart: 
(the coming of the sukra) from the lotus with thirty-two petals of the 
throat to the lotus with eight petals of the heart (and their) complete 
permeation is Perfect Joy. 

Thereupon follows the Joy of Cessation: (the coming of sukra) from 
the lotus with sixty-four petals of the navel to the lotus with thirty-two 
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petals of the sexual organ (guhya) (and their) permeation is the Joy of. 
Cessation. And (while the sukra is) in the navel it (i.e. the Joy of Cessa- 
tion) is characterised by various delights such as close embraces, the 
sudden drawing-in of breath and deep moanings (due to thrills of pleas- 
ure), etc. However, as (the bliss arising when the sukra is) in the sexual 
organ eludes concrete description, the Joy of Cessation, arising at the 
end (of sexual union), is the mere perception of bliss, being charac- 
terised by the thought “1 am experiencing bliss". 

But a delight which is gone is not bliss; therefore, the coming of the 
drop which has the sixteen lunar digits from the lotus of the sexual 
organ to the lotus with cight petals of the Vajra-Jewel which is hidden 
therein (i.e. in the sexual organ) is the Simultaneouslv-arisen Joy. lt is 
permanent due to the absence of emission (of sukra) through the force 
of retention.” 


This extremely instructive passage, which, on the strength of the passage 
from CMT just quoted, we may take to refer to the third Consecration, has 
certain important implications. Firstly it distinguishes between actual bliss of 
orgasm and the perception or reflection that such bliss has been experienced. It 
is this perception, “coming at the end" (paryantaja), which properly speaking is 
the Joy of Cessation. "Consummation (vimarda) is defined as the reflection 
(alocana) that bliss has been experienced by oneself’ (HVT Il.iii.8). Thus the 
Simultaneously-arisen Joy arises simultaneously — and hence its name — with the 
orgasm, i.e. at the Moment of Consummation, but its nature is transcendent, for 
that which enters the final cakra, that of the Vajra-Jewel, is the sixteenth digit of 
the Moon’®, in other words the Thought-of-Enlightenment in its absolute mode 
of being. From the point of view of profane time this ultimate Joy is also tran- 
sient, for while “arising simultaneously" with orgasm, it is almost immediately 
replaced by the Joy of Cessation when grasped by the consciousness (“I have 
enjoyed bliss”), thus replacing unity with duality. 

Secondly the final line of this passage from ST shows that the transcendent 
nature of the experience when the Thought-of-Enlightenment enters the Vajra- 
Jewel depends on its non-emission. Bodhicittam notsrjet — "the Thought-of- 
Enlightenment must not be emitted", on this the texts insist'?. We need not 
doubt that this is to be taken in a literal sense. Techniques for retention or re- 
absorbtion of the semen are well-known in Hatha-yoga and are still practised by 
certain Indian yogins, thus prolonging beliefs and practices attested as early as 
the Upanishads! "°. 

Thus sexual union, if performed ignorantly and with profane intentions, will 
not entail the experiencing of ultimate bliss; for the ultimate Joy, while 'arising 
Simultaneously’ with orgasm, will not arise at all unless the neophyte has been 
Properly prepared, both yogically and sacramentally. It would be a fatal mistake 
to confuse the essentially profane experience of orgasm with the Simultan- 
€ously-arisen Joy. Hence CMN (p. 33), to which we shall return, warns us that: 
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Masters who teach evil doctrines, having performed the (Consecration 
of the) Gnosis of Wisdom and having stated that "The Simultaneously- 
arisen (joy) has (now) been experienced!" cause (the neophyte) to feel 
(false) satisfaction. 


The confusion into which such masters lead their neophytes is compared, as 
we shall see, with the erroneous belief that the reflection of a face in a mirror is 
the face itself ''. In other words, a profane orgasm, however blissful, is not iden- 
tical with the ultimate state of spiritual transcendence; yet the similarity — 
whether deceptive or real — is so close that CMN (p. 33) calls the bliss of sexual 
union “the inferior Simultaneously-arisen (Joy)", adding, however, that this “is 
not the immobility of the (transcendent) Simultaneously-arisen (Joy) "^. 

In the context of the Consecrations, then, the ultimate Joy is experienced 
during the third Consecration, i.c. it arises simultaneously with it. This is stated 
clearly in passages of which the following (M1,2) is typical: 


Having obtained the Consecration of the Gnosis of Wisdom, ... 
measure the Fourth Joy! ... In the Joy of Cessation, know the 
Simultaneously-arisen Joy! 


Thus from point of view of consecration, it is necessary that the Joy of Cessa- 
tion should be fourth'?. “If Consummation is the reflection (viz. “I have enjoyed 
bliss”), how can it be thought to come as third?” (AVS p.28)''*. Snellgrove, who 
quotes this passage from AVS, has already suggested this''*: 

“One suspects that the placing of the Joy Innate as third is, however, in direct 
analogy with the ritualistic embrace and actual experience. As third, it is fol- 
lowed by the Joy called Cessation, which is a return to normal experience". 

This conclusion receives final confirmation from CMS (AVS p. 32) where we 
find the following significant passage: 


When one places Blank in the middle (i.e. between Development and 
Consummation), this is to be understood in (the context of) Consecra- 
tion. [In Hathayoga, however, the position of Simultaneously arisen 
(Joy) and of (the corresponding) Blank must be understood to be at the 
end. But this has been taught by the Lord both in the context of Conse- 
cration and of Hathayoga. 


Placing the Joy of Cessation last reflects accuracy of observation both in the 
context of the ritual, and in psychological terms. While it is not quite clear what 
is meant by "Hatháyoga" in the passage quoted from CMN, I nevertheless 
suspect that it indicates an interiorized experiencing of the Four Joys, connected 
with the upward march of the Thought-of-Enlightenment through the cakras of 
the navel, heart, throat, and head, the latter being frequently referred to, for 
example in M, as the “cakra of Great Bliss" (2.4, 8.2, 16.5, 21.4, 47.2), equated 
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with the “Fourth Bliss" (16.2)''®. The tendency to list the Joys in this particular 
succession (as in HVT L.i.28; x.13, etc.) would also be strengthened by the uni- 
versal Indian fondness for contrasting three stages comprising various aspects of 
profane, mundane existence, with a fourth, indicating transcendency, sacrality, 
etc., typified in the well-known list of the states of consciousness (waking state, 
dream, dreamless sleep; “the fourth"). 

We now turn to the fourfold set of Seals. They are enumerated as follows 
(Fig. IV) in our texts. 

Fig. IV shows that there is considerable disagreement between the various 
texts as to the order of the Seals. For instance, while the Great Seal 
(mahamudra) is placed last in the majority of the texts, its position as third in 
AVS corresponds to the position in that text of the Simultaneously-arisen Joy. 
We may further note that PK identifies the Gnosis-Seal (jfanamudra) with the 
Dharma-Seal; in TDK, however, it takes the place of the Convention-Seal 
(samayamudra). Finally, YRM places the Convention-Seal second, which is in 
conflict with the other texts. Further discussion of the problems posed by these 
discrepancies will not be undertaken here; at the present stage, it will be of 
greater importance to attempt to define the nature of each Seal, and with this end 
in view, l shall now proceed to translate a number of relevant passages, begin- 
ning with three passages from ST: 


The Action-Seal bestows fleeting bliss (ksarasukha), the Gnosis-Seal 
bestows quivering bliss (spandasukha), the Great Seal bestows motion- 
less bliss (nispandasukha). (ST p. 36). 

The Action-Seal has breasts and hair; she is the cause of bliss in the 
Realm of Desire (kadhatu). “Action” consists in kissing, embracing, 
touching the sexual organ, rubbing the Vajra, etc.; the Seal who is char- 
acterised thereby gives proof of herself (pratyayakàrini), and the proof 
in this case has the characteristic of fleeting bliss. “She gives happiness 
(mud -am), i.c. a high degree of bliss, or delight (ra-tim) — hence, she is 
called "Seal" (mud-rà). 

The Gnosis-Seal is imagined by one's mind (syacitta-parikalpita) . . . 
It is knowledge, the cause of bliss in the Realm of Form (rüpadhátu), 
characterised by the imagining of previous smiles, states of enjoyment, 
etc."?. Here the proof has the characteristic of quivering bliss!'?. 


PK(p.34 1.54) YRM(p.108) TDK(p.70) ST(p.36,56.62) CMN = AVS(p.30,32) 


amudra karma? karma? karma? karma? 
dharma*(- jňāna°)  samaya? dharma? dharma“ 
Jñána° 
Samaya° dharma° jnàna? maha° 
maha° maha° maha maha? samaya“ 
Fig. IV 
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"]t is great and it is a Seal hence it is called the Great Seal. Further, 
its greatness consists in its being endowed with all excellent forms", 
not its restrictedness (?)'?' ... Here the proof is void of elements which 
can be imagined by one's own mind'”, being (nothing but) the appear- 
ance of one's mind'”’, (svacittapratibhása) preceded by signs such as 
smoke etc.'?*; (yet) it is accessible to yogins ‘like an opposing army' ^. 

But the Fruit-Seal is the pleasure of the Great Seal, characterised by 
the knowledge of supreme imperishable bliss. (ST p.56). 

When the Thought-of-Enlightenment, embraced by its own Wisdom, 
i.e. the Action-Seal etc., has reached the lotus of thc Vajra-Jewel, (there 
ensues) by means of the Action-Seal, the state of fleeting bliss in which 
the Moon has entered the Vajra-Jewel. 

By means of the Gnosis-Seal the state of quivering bliss (is brought 
about). "Quivering" — (by this is understood) a retention of that which 
is fleeting, being like a flow. When these two states of bliss are mani- 
fested, they produce perfection in this world, characterised by mastery 
in the Realms of Desire and of Form. 

By means of the Great Seal, however, which is an imperishable 
mental state (nispandaksarabhavana), perfection transcending this 
world, characterised by knowledge, is brought about. (ST p.62). 


The most complete description of the four Seals is found in CMN (AVS 
p.31-32), of which the greater part will now be translated: 


The nature of the Action-Seal will now be described: the Seal who con- 
sists of ‘action’, i.e. of body, speech and mind, and whose nature is 
mental-construction (kalpana) — in that Action-Seal “The (four) Joys 
arise distinguished by the Moments. And from knowledge of these 
Moments the knowledge of Bliss is consummated in that sound 
EVAM”!6 (HVT ILiii.5) ... 

“All that exists is simultaneously-arisen”'?’: it is said to be 
*simultaneously-arisen' because it may be compared to a reflection 
which arises simultaneously (sahajacchayanukaritvat). The reflection 
which arises simultaneously produces a Gnosis which is similar to the 
Simultaneously-arisen (Joy). (Therefore) the (Consecration of) Gnosis 
of Wisdom is ‘simultaneously-arisen’. But for that very reason, too, the 
origin of the Simultaneously-arisen (Joy) is not to be found in the 
Gnosis of Wisdom, (that origin) “whose nature, known as Simultan- 
eously-arisen, has the uncontrived characteristic of all dharmas". 
Therefore, having obtained an Action-Seal, the corresponding fruit 
(nisyanda-phalam) is obtained"*. Outcome (nisyanda) is similar activ- 
ity. 'Similarity' (may be illustrated as follows): just as the reflection of 
a face found in a mirror is not the face (itself), but merely produces a 
likeness thereof as it (i.e. the face) was not actually present (in the 
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mirror) before (the image appeared), nor now (that the image is there) — 
yet people, believing that they have seen their actual face, are satisfied 
due to an illusion —, thus in the same way masters who teach evil doc- 
trines perform the (Consecration of the) Gnosis of Wisdom, and stating 
that the Simultaneously-arisen (Joy) has now been experienced, they 
cause (the neophyte) to feel (false) satisfaction. And being satisfied, 
they have no idea of the Dharma-Seal. But as they do not know the 
Dharma-Seal, how can that which is spontaneously-produced (akr- 
trima) and which is called Simultaneously-arisen be obtained by means 
of the Action-Seal alone. who is not spontaneously-produced? For the 
appearance of a result depends on its cause being of the same nature, 
and not of a different nature; thus from a sali-seed appears a Sali-sprout, 
and not that of a kodravya. Thus from proximity to thc spontaneously- 
produced Dharma-Seal arises the spontaneously-produced Simultan- 
eously-arisen (Joy). Therefore the Dharma-Seal is said to be the cause 
of the Great Seal, difference in that which is no difference being postu- 
lated by means of a figurative expression. 


Why is this? Here the Lord has said: 


“The sacred syllable E, adorned at its centre by the syllable V A M, is 
the abode of all delights, the casket of Buddha-gems” (HVT Il.iii.4). 

As it may be compared to a reflection of the Buddhas 
(buddhaccháyànukáritvat), the ‘casket’ is the basis, i.e. the support; 
hence the Lotus of the Action Woman is a heap of 'gems', i.e. an 
abundance of Joy. When the jewel of the relative Thought-of- 
Enlightenment, by way of the central psychic-channel (avadhüti), has 
entered that pure place during the pleasurable union of the male and 
female sexual organs, at that moment arises the knowledge, called 
“momentary” (ksanika), which is known as the inferior simultaneously- 
arisen (joy) (aparasahajakhyam). (But) that is not the immobility of the 
(transcendent) Simultaneously-arisen (Joy) (sahajanispandab)'?. In 
accordance with its nature it is called, both in Consecration and in 
Hatha-yoga, the corresponding fruit accompanied by the four Moments 
of the Action-Seal, i.e. the three joys of (the Consecration of) the 
Gnosis of Wisdom. The setting-forth of the corresponding fruit of the 
Action Seal is the first. 

The Dharma-Seal has the Realm of Dharma as its nature, is not man- 
ifested in dispersion (nisprapafica), is free from discursive-thought, 
non-contrived, non-produced, has Compassion as its nature, is the one 
agreeable means of Perfect Joy. That which by the perpetuity of its con- 
tinuity has the nature of the Simultaneously-arisen (Joy) i.e. that which 
is inseparable from (the Consecration of) Wisdom through (the latter's) 
simultaneous emergence (therewith), that is called ‘Dharma-Seal’!2° , . . 
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And thus it has been said by the Lord: 


"Lalanà has the nature of Wisdom and Rasana consists in the Means, 
and Avadhuri is in the middle, free from the notions of subject and 
object" (HVT Li.14). 

The avadhüti which is found in the middle between the /alana and 
the rasaná is no other than the Dharma-Seal, the sole movement of 
mind in which all things are comprehended and which has the nature of 
the Simultaneously-arisen; (and it is) the cause of the Great Seal due to 
its non-difference (therefrom). 

The setting-forth of the Dharma-Seal, the fruit of maturation 

(vipakaphala)'', is the second. 
“It is great and it is a Seal" — hence it is called the Great Seal. The 
Great Seal is without own-nature, is free from the hindrance of objects 
of knowledge etc., is similar to the clear mid-day sky of autumn, is the 
basis of all blessings, combining in one nature samsara and nirvana, its 
body is Compassion without support, its one form is Great Bliss. And 
thus (it is said): 

*Elements-of-existence not produced by intellection are wholesome, 
those produced by intellection are unwholesome”. 

And in thc Pravacana (it is said): 

"Who has not a single mental image formed by discursive thought, 
whose intellect is not founded (on any idea), without recollection, 
without anything formed in the mind, without support — obeisance to 
thee!" 

That of which this is said, is called the Great Seal. By means of that 
Great Seal, whose form cannot be conceived, the fruit which is called 
Convention-Seal is born. The setting-forth of the Great Seal, (the fruit 
of) purity'??, That is said to be the Convention-Seal which is a flashing- 
forth (visphuranam) for the good of living beings of Vajradhara in the 
form of Heruka, an immaculate form which has the nature of the Body 
of Enjoyment as well as of Illusion ...... 

The setting-forth of the Convention-Seal, the result of heroic deed 
(purusakàra) ^, is the fourth. 


Finally, I quote a passage from FBT (p. 321): 


“In explanation of the “Action Seal" and the “Knowledge Seal" with 
which one enters union — by reason of acts (karma) of former lives, one 
flings himself on the body of a woman, and there realizes, hence "the 
Action Seal"; and such actions as the mutual embrace with limbs do not 
require any contemplation by oneself — only the seal itself (or herself) 
is necessary, hence "the Action Seal". Nowadays, the general explana- 
tion of the expression ‘renowned Knowledge Seal’ is as follows: one 
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does not realize in a concrete place, i.e. the woman. However, Know- 
ledge is one's own samadhi. Being the seal which expands and gener- 
ates that, it is called "Knowledge Seal". 


Summing up. we may conclude that the Action-Seal is a woman of flesh and 
blood; she is the “External Seal" (bàhyamudrà) She is also known as the 
*Action-Woman" (karmànganà). She is the human partner of the adept during 
the rites. Seen in isolation, her role is provisional; the bliss she gives is “fleet- 
ing" (ksara), and the knowledge which results from the union with her is 
“momentary” (ksanika). CMN admits that this bliss is "simultaneously-arisen" 
in the sense, perhaps, of "spontaneous" — but as such it is "inferior" (apara). 
Nevertheless, as far as the four Joys are concerned, the role of the Action Seal 
becomes crucial — for the neophyte — during the third Consecration, i.e. the Con- 
secration during which he is united with her in her aspect of Wisdom. CMT 
states that all four Joys are experienced by the neophyte during this Consecra- 
tion; CMN does not say so explicitly, but nevertheless envisages the succession 
of the four Seals as a continuous process, bcginning with the Action-Seal. 

The following Seal is the Dharma-Seal (PK, TDK, CMN) or the Convention- 
Seal (YRM). CMN discusses the Dharma-Seal at length, stressing its “non- 
difference" from the final attainment, the Great Seal. As the effect must be 
similar to the cause, the Dharma-Seal is the cause (karana) of the Great Seal, 
both being — in contrast to the Action Seal — “spontaneously-produced” (akr- 
trima). The Dharma-Seal is, in fact, the avadhüti, the central “psychic-nerve” 
(nadi) which, located in the spine, pierces the various “psychic-centres” (cakras) 
on its way to the "Lotus of Great Bliss" situated in the head. PK, as we have 
seen, identifies the Dharma-Seal with the Gnosis-Seal; and this is supported by 
M where the avadhüti is frequently styled “the Gnosis-Seal"^. The importance 
of the avadhüti can hardly be overrated; M, for instance, is nothing but a sus- 
tained paean of the divine yogini in the yogin's own body — for the Gnosis-Seal 
is frequently pictured in the songs of CG as a woman, dissolute or socially 
despised, a dombt, a candali, a dancing-girl, a harlot, ctc. In M the Gnosis-Seal 
is characterised as "non-self" (nairatma), i.e. the Void, and as “free of all 
opacity”, i.e. the defilements of unredeemed matter'^5. 

ST, as we have seen, places the Gnosis-Seal second. This, however, does not 
Warrant an identification with the Dharma-Seal of CMN, for while the latter is 
connected with the Realm of Dharma (dharmadhatu), is free from discursive- 
thought (nirvikalpà), and is non-produced (utpadarahita), the former is con- 
nected with the Realm of Form, and is imagined by one’s mind 
(svacittaparikalpità). 

The Convention-Seal, which CMN places last, is stated to be the form of the 
fierce deity arising from within the adept as a result of his sadhana; perhaps the 
“Fruition-Seal” (phalamudra) described by ST (p. 56) as the imperishable bliss 


resulting from the attainment of the Great Seal is identical with the Convention- 
Seal. 
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The texts studied here seem to suggest that the Gnosis-Seal does not origin- 
ally belong to the fourfold set, but rather to a — perhaps earlier — thrcefold set, as 
found above all in ST (see Fig.lV), but also, it might be added, in M. ST (p. 62) 
- contrasting in this to some extent with M — is careful to distinguish the Gnosis- 
Seal, which is characterised as “mundane” (laukika), from the Great Seal, which 
is “transcendent” (lokottara). In FBT, as we have seen in Chap.II, the Gnosis- 
Seal replaces the Action-Seal, but is nevertheless mentally personified as a 
woman; this is also indicated by ST (p. 56) where the Gnosis-Seal is charac- 
terised by the remembrance of "former smiles, states of enjoyment, etc." Thus 
the Gnosis-Seal effectively retains the erotic nature of the Action-Seal. 

The Great Seal is identical with Simultaneously-arisen Joy (HVT 1l.iv.45), 
Great Bliss (HVT 11.ii.31), etc. It cannot be ascertained by means of mental con- 
cepts (ST p. 56), and is characterised by omniscience (ST p. 62), etc. It is 
nothing but “an appearance of one's own mind" (svacittapratibhàsa), and for that 
very reason cannot be grasped by the mind'*. This final state will be further dis- 
cussed in the following chapter. 

The fourfold set of Seals bears, in my opinion, the marks of secondary specu- 
lation, based on the doubtlessly older notions of the four Consecrations and four 
Joys'". An indication of this is the fact that the texts show considerable dis- 
agreement as to the order of the Seals, and the fourfold set is in any case 
unknown in an early and basic tantra like the HVT; here only Seal and Great 
Seal are referred to, the former being the physical woman, the latter the 
transcendent state aspired to"*. The fact that the physical woman, too, may be 
referred to as Great Seal “in relative form" (HVT IL viii. 1) simply shows that the 
terminology had not yet — at the stage of HVT — become finally fixed. 1t would 
therefore appear — although this can only be verified by further research — that 
the formulation of the doctrine of the fourfold set of Seals was accompanied by 
a tendency to de-emphasize the role played by the physical partner of the adept, 
and replace her — without, however, wholly eliminating her, which could not be 
done without unbalancing the entire scheme — by the Gnosis-Seal. 

Our study has now come to the point where it is possible to attempt the trans- 
lation of a rather difficult passage of YRM (p. 107-9) which has previously been 
translated by Snellgrove. However, as my interpretation of the entire passage 
differs from his, both as to its fundamental structure and on many points of 
detail, | shall proceed to give my own translation. For the text and for compari- 
son with Snellgrove's translation, the reader is referred to his study of HVT'”. 


He progresses (car-ati) far from evil elements-of-existence" — hence he 
is called "Master" (à-cár-ya). That, indeed, is his practice (samvara), 
having the nature of the Consecration of the Master, which with the 
help of the Action-Seal is a proceeding characterised by the Four 
Moments and the Four Joys'”.... 

Firstly, then, one is consecrated by means of the Consecration of the 
Master in Hevajra etc., in order that one may become worthy of listen- 
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ing to, reflecting, and meditating on the yoginitantras. So according to 
one's understanding the (Consecrations of the) Master, the Secret, the 
Wisdom, and the Fourth — characterised by the Four Moments — are 
experienced. When the zealous application of those who have received 
the Consecration of the Master and whose sense-faculties are weak has 
been established, instruction in meditation (bhávanà) is given by means 
of the Action-Seal. 

Thus - even in the Process of Realization"' — the perception, in 
accordance with the instruction of the preceptor, of the Four Joys corre- 
sponding to the Four Moments by means of the Jewel (of the Vajra) 
which is placed in the Secret, is called the Consecration of the Secret — 
because it cannot be explained to yogins in terms of diffuse mental con- 
cepts'®. In this consecration, instruction in meditation on the Conven- 
tion-Seal is communicated to those of medium sense-faculties. 

Likewise (the Consecration of the Gnosis of) Wisdom: "Wisdom" is 
the highest Gnosis; “Gnosis” is the quality of all elements-of-existence 
of being nothing but one's own mind'?. The consecration which has 
the purpose of bringing this (Gnosis) about, is the Consecration of the 
Gnosis of Wisdom. So the marking — with the help of the External Seal 
and in accordance with the instruction of one's preceptor — of the 
(Four) Moments, (a marking, that is,) which has the form of the unity 
of the three psychicveins corresponding to the three kinds of conscious- 
ness: imaginary, contingent, and absolute, by means of one's (Vajra-) 
Jewel (placed in the Lotus) — that is to be known as the Gnosis of 
Wisdom. Being consecrated with that consecration, instruction in the 
Dharma-Seal, i.e. the “illusion-like samadhi”, is to be communicated to 
those of strong sense-faculties. 

Likewise “Then the Four thus” (HVT IL iii. 10): the consecration by 
which one sees or realizes that which has the nature of Thusness, 
Climax-of-being, Realm-of-Elements, etc. without any difference of 
meaning, (that is the Fourth Consecration). Thusness is expressed by 
the word “thus”; “then” means that one gives it at the same time as the 
(Consecration of the) Gnosis of Wisdom. 

So that which, possessing the characteristic of absence of discrimi- 
nation as to definite place of origin, is made — in accordance with the 
instruction of one's preceptor and with the help of an External Seal — 
the object of perception by means of a process (yoga) which is not the 
object of perception, that is called the Fourth. . . 

Therefore, precisely at this time of the Fourth Consecration, there is 
the attainment of the Great Seal for those beings who are fully per- 
fected. (YRM p. 107-09). 


Beyond doubt this passage raises as many questions as it answers. Granted 
that YRM represents a later stage in the development of Buddhist tantricism 
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than HVT which it explains, it nevertheless enables us to complete and clarify 
our study of the tantric consecration in certain important respects. 

In the first place, it correlates the Four Seals and the Four Consecrations, as 
follows: 


Action-Seal Master 
Convention-S? Secret 
Dharma-S° Wisdom 
Great S° Fourth 


Fig. V 


We also note that the union of the neophyte with the Wisdom is here stated to 
take place during the Consecration of the Secret, and that nothing is said of a 
transference of the Thought-of-Enlightenment from the preceptor to the disciple 
during this consecration, on which other texts, as we have seen, insist. The 
essential point, however, is this: during the first consecration, the preceptor 
(“master”) unites with the Action-Seal. and experiences, in due succession, the 
various Joys; in the second, the neophyte enters the same union, and experiences 
the same succession of Joys - i.e., strictly speaking, during the second consecra- 
tion he experiences only the second (or perhaps the first and second) Joy, but the 
important point is that the third and fourth consecrations follow — provided he 
has the required spiritual keenness — while the disciple remains in union with his 
Wisdom. Thus in the second consecration, he is united with the Action-Scal (the 
“Jewel” being placed in the "Secret"); but at the same time he is initiated into 
the Convention-Seal, which is a “meditation”, literally a "thought-construction" 
(bhavanà)'^. Thereupon — if he has the ability — he enters a state of samadhi, i.e. 
"enstasis", in which there is no “thought-construction”, only “Gnosis” (jnàna) in 
which all elements-of-existence reveal themselves as being nothing but one's 
own mind (in its pure, non-discursive state) — this is the Dharma-Seal; and at 
that very instant he may experience that transcendent, eternal state, beyond the 
range of words (vàggocarátita) which is the Great Seal. Herc YRM exhibits 
great clarity of expression: the Great Seal is experienced, hence “one makes it an 
object of perception" (dlambanikaroti); however, the process by which it 
becomes an object of perception cannot in itself be an object of experience 
(analambana), for as we have seen (HVT lliv.45), the Great Seal is 
Simultancously-arisen, it manifests itself "without any interval" (anantaram, 
YRM). To this final state, then, we shall now turn our attention. 


IV. Mysticism and the experience of sahaja 


We shall now study the actual experience of sahaja, particularly as described in 
HVT. The various ways in which this text describes the Simultaneously-arisen 
condition will be arranged under a series of headings as shown below'*5. 
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We are. first of all, warned that as to the actual experience of sahaja, 

(1) it is ineffable, 

that is to say, words convey no accurate idea of what it is: “it surpasses the 
scope of words" (I.viii.51). Hence “By no other may it be told, and from no-one 
may it be received” (I.viii.36). Thus it can only be “experienced by oneself" 
(svasamvedya) "^ (I.viii.46,51; ix.3; x.8), and may in this way be “known intu- 
itively" (1.viii.36). The experience is said to be “like a maiden's (first experience 
of) sexual bliss"'^ or “like the dream of a fool" (I1.v.70) — both very apt images, 
the first pointing to the difference between this experience and anything experi- 
enced before, the second to the impossibility of giving a satisfactory, coherent 
account of it. 

Yet here, as in all other religious traditions, we find that in fact quite a lot has 
been said about that which is claimed to be beyond words. The most guarded 
expression, perhaps, is that “like the sky it is pure and void” (1.x.9), or that it is 
“calm” (nistaranga, lit. “without waves") (I.x.34, 36) and “undifferentiated” 
(1.x.36). But more frequently, positive statements are made, for instance to the 
effect that 
(2) it is blissful. 

This is underlined by the very term sahajananda, “Simultaneously-arisen 
Joy”, which we have already discussed. It is also referred to as “Great Bliss” 
(mahasukha) (I.viii.5, 46; 11.11.34, 59; 111.2, 22; v.68) — a term which is extremely 
common in other texts. It is referred to simply as “bliss” (saukhya, sukha) 
(I.v.21), or as “the highest delight" (paramarati) (I.x.33). In this connection we 
may also note the various passages, translated above, discussing the relationship 
between the bliss experienced in the course of the first three consecrations and 
the Simultaneously-arisen bliss. 

Not only is it blissful, but like that instant in profane life in which love 
reaches its climax, 

(3) it is timeless, 

or, which amounts to the same, eternal. “Seeking after the Great Symbol, he will 
gain thereby that eternal state (sátatyam)" (I.viii.43); "This is ... the great bliss, 
perfect and eternal” (I1.ii.59). — In M 4.1 the Great Seal is explicitly stated to be 
kála-rahità, “unconnected with time". — Time being abolished, there is nothing 
one may not know; hence 

(4) it is a state of omniscience. 

This fact is expressed in various ways. It is “knowledge” (jfiana) (I.viii.49; 
X.32), “great knowledge" (mahajfiana) (Li.12; ILiii.24), “perfect knowledge of 
all elements-of-existence" (sarvadharmaparijnàna) (I.viii.44), or it is said to 
Consist of “the knowledge that pertains to the Omniscient Ones", re. the 
Buddhas (sarvajfajfiána) (I.viii.51). Hence “the Simultaneously-arisen is called 
Awakening (bodhi)” (1.x.17). 

What is the object of this knowledge, or, to employ a word which carries 
Something of the same religious implications as jfiana (and is derived from the 
Same Indo-European root), of this "gnosis"? Properly speaking, it has no object, 
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for it is "knowledge, frec from the ideas of self and other" (1.x.8). For one of the 
most important aspects of the Simultaneously-arisen state is that 
(5) it is an abolition of the duality of subject and object. 

This is, of course, onc of the basic postulates of all tantric Buddhism, and is 
expressed in a great variety of ways. employing cosmological, physiologica], 
sexual and other symbols: it is the unity of lalanà and rasana, the two subsidiary 
psychic-veins, of Lotus and Vajra, of sun and moon, of Thought-of-Enlightenment 
and blood, of the Yamunà and Ganga, of samsàra and nirvana, etc., or, in brief, 
of Wisdom and Means'^. “The conjunction ... of lunar disk and solar disk, is 
the great bliss" (f.viii.4). Speaking of the Simultaneously-arisen Joy, HVT states 
that "there is neither samsára nor nirvana. It is the great and perfect bliss, where 
there is neither self nor other" (11.v.68), or "the essence, pure and consisting in 
knowledge, where there is not the slightest difference between samsàára and 
nirvana” (1.x.32). The abolition of the dichotomy of subject and object is also 
expressed in terms of the various sense-faculties: “In reality there is neither form 
nor seer, neither sound nor hearer etc. ... neither thought nor thinker” (I.v.i); 
“no smell, no sound, no form, no taste" (l.ix.20). In short, "there is neither 
object nor subject" (1.x.33), hence "there is neither meditator, nor whatso'er to 
meditate” (I.v.11), for “nothing is mentally produced in the highest bliss, and 
no-one produces it" (I.x.33). — Before proceeding, we may note that it is already 
quite clear that “bliss”, “omniscience”, “abolition of duality”, are simply one 
and the same. To say that they are “interdependent” or even "aspects" of the one 
experience, would be to separate them, for there is only “a single substance of 
the one same flavour" (samarasam) (I.viii.40). 

With many different images HVT makes it clear that 
(6) it is cosmic. 

“It is the origin of all that is ... it is there that the threefold world arises" 
(L.viii.39); “it is the life (prana) of living things . . . all-pervading" (I.x.10), “the 
stuff the world is made of ... the universal consciousness, the primeval purusa, 
Isvara, àtman, jiva, sattva, kala, pudgala"'? (1.x.11-12). “This bliss is ... all 
things moving and unmoving" (1L.ii.32); “Whatever things there are, moving and 
motionless, all these things am I"? (I.viii.39). “The whole of existence arises in 
me ... by me pervaded is this all” (l.viii.41). “Whatsoever things there are, 
whether moving or motionless ... they are conceived of as the supreme essence 
(tattvam) and possessing the nature that one possesses oneself. In them there is 
just one without a second, great bliss which can only be experienced by oneself” 
(1.viii.45-46). — One notes how the last passage speaks of "identity-with- 
cosmos", “abolition-of-duality”, *experience-of-bliss", and "ineffability" in one 
breath, to which, as we have seen, “knowledge” and “timelessness” could have 
been added. In short, “the world is pervaded by bliss" (1Lii.35), or “The whole 
world is the Simultaneously-arisen, for the Simultaneously-arisen is its essence" 
(ILii.44). Duality being abolished, no further explanation can be expected, 
beyond the fact that “at that moment knowledge ... assumes one form together 
with the heavens, hells, and abodes of men" (1.viii.52-53), to which a comment- 
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ary adds the following explanation: "At the moment of the arising of the 
Simultaneously-arisen, everything assumes its nature, and there is none of the 
conflict of a twofold nature"! 

Yet the authors of HVT must have felt that this experience could by no 
means be reduced to an identification with the universe, and felt compelled to 
caution that 

(7) it transcends the universe. 

“Great knowledge abides in the body, but although it pervades all things and 
exists in the body, it is not in the body that it arises" (1.1.12). It is "the essence of 
all things and yet free of all things" (I.x.18). And as we have already noted, “the 
Simultaneously-arisen (Joy) exists not in these three (preceding Joys)" (1.x.15). 

Finally — and to the significance of this one can hardly attach too much 
importance — 

(8) it is sacred. 

This is powerfully expressed in the awesome figure of Hevajra, who is, as 
Snellgrove has rightly pointed out/?^, regarded by the Buddhists “as real in the 
beginning, morc real that flesh and blood ... In fact, the very power of these 
gods as means of purification (visuddhi) resides in the initial belief that they 
instilled . . . as pure symbol they would be powerless.” The apparition of Hevajra 
is indeed a mysterium tremendum, and his figure is vividly described in HVT 
(Liii.13-15; IL v.7- 12). As Means, Hevajra is nothing but existence in its “puri- 
fied" form, i.e. existence as it is when its essential Buddha-nature has been dis- 
closed — “Of Buddha-nature is this world” (Lix.4). And this Buddha-nature is, as 
we have seen, identical with Simultaneously-arisen Joy (1.x.17). Thus Hevajra 
says of himself that “The Simultaneously-arisen Joy ] am in essence" (II.v.3) as 
well as “the essence of all forms" (11.v.2). 

To acquire Buddhahood is, indeed, the goal of all Buddhism, and the 
Buddha-nature forms the basis of all Buddhist conceptions of sacrality. Thus 
when “the yogin wanders ... in possession of a nature that is common to all 
beings" (I.vi.23), it must be realized that “All beings are buddhas" (II.iv.69), and 
that “There is no being that is not enlightened, if it but knows its own truc 
nature. The denizens of hell, the pretas and the animals, gods and men and 
titans, even the worms upon the dung-heap, are eternally blissful in their true 
nature" (ILiv.73-74). — To render this blissful Buddha-nature manifest is the 
purpose of tantric sadhana, whether externalised in rites or internalised in yoga. 

There is one aspect of the ultimate experience, so vividly described in HVT, 
Which is hardly touched on in this text. We have seen that it is described as in 
Some way embracing the entire cosmos; but, as is made very clear in other texts, 
it is also, and perhaps essentially, the shining forth of that unlimited “luminos- 
ity" (prabhasvara) which is nothing but one's own true consciousness or mind 
(citta). Thus 

(9) it is the luminosity of one 's own mind. 

HVT states that "the mind (citta) itself is the perfect buddha” (Il.iv.75), but 
Says nothing of luminosity. However, according to PK (1.43), the consciousness 
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is itself luminosity (vijnànam ca prabhásvaram), and it is the same Luminosity 
which is the source of all phenomenal existence — the world emerges from it as 
suddenly and spontaneously as a fish jumps out of the water of a river (PK 
V.31). Thus there is ultimately no difference between the experience of the 
luminosity of the consciousness and the experience of identity with the world; 
but there is, nevertheless, a clear tendency to connect this luminosity with the 
highest of the bodily cakras, the Lotus of Great Bliss situated in the head. For 
this cakra, Luminosity sometimes (as in M) functions as a synonym'?. Thus 
Luminosity, identified both with Simultaneously-arisen Joy (M 2.2) and with the 
mind (citta) (33.4) ^, is said to be “hidden in the body” (18.2), and the relative 
Thought-of-Enlightenment is said to "contain the cause of Luminosity" (18.4). 

This experience of sahaja may be interpreted within a broader phenomeno- 
logical context. 

In his book Mysticism and Philosophy (London 1961), W. T. Stace has sug- 
gested that the following seven points are common to all or at least most 
*mystical" experiences, which he for purposes of classification divides into the 
two basic types of “extrovertive” and "introvertive" 55: 


Extrovertive mystical states Introvertive mystical states 
1. Unifying vision — all things 1. Unitary consciousness, void of 
perceived as One. conceptual or sensuous content. 


2. The One permeates all things 2. Non-spatial, non-temporal 
as “life”, “consciousness”, etc. 


Common to both types 

3. Sense of objectivity or reality. 

4. Blessedness, peace, etc. 

5. Feeling that what is apprehended is sacred. 
6. Paradoxicality. 

7. Alleged to be ineffable. 


If we accept these criteria as valid and sufficient to identify an experience as 
*mystical"5, it will immediately appear that the experience of sahaja, of 
Simultaneously-arisen Joy, is a typical example of a “mystical” experience, and, 
consequently, that tantric Buddhism, which with all its ritualistic paraphernalia 
only serves to clear the ground, so to speak, for the Simultaneously-arisen Joy. 
may be characterised as "mysticism". The importance of this conclusion is 
obvious, for in spite of its many "exotic" traits, tantric Buddhism immediately 
becomes more readily intelligible when it has been established that it is nothing 
but another variant of a universal and fundamental aspect of man's religious 
experience. 

We may note that the experience of sahaja — whether this term or synony- 
mous terms like Great Bliss, Buddhahood, etc. are used — is both extrovertive 
and introvertive. It is extrovertive, everything being seen as One — "there is only 
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a single substance of the one same flavour." (HVT Lviii.40); the mystic identi- 
fies himself, as we have seen, with “all things, moving and unmoving". The one, 
the Essence, with which the mystic merges, is "the life of living things" (1.x.10) 
— the word which is used, prana, signifies the biological life-force itself. It is the 
Buddha-nature, and “Of Buddha-nature is this world" (1.ix.4). In this identifica- 
tion with the cosmos, there is, indeed, more than “a hint of immoriality”'*’ — in 
the exultant words of one of the authors of OG, “Say how K4nha should cease to 
exist! He incessantly shines forth, merged in the three worlds" (42.2). 

At the same time, the experience is introvertive. It is “without discursive 
thought" (nirvikalpaka), it is a condition of "enstasis" (samadhi) in which the 
sense-faculties no longer occupy themselves with the objects of sense (SP 5); it 
is an effulgence (prabhásvara) of consciousness (citta). Thus the experience of 
sahaja provides a clear confirmation of Stace's assertion (p.67) that “mystics in 
general do not distinguish between the introvertive One and the extrovertive 
One". And how indeed could they? The experience is non-dual (advaya), free 
from the notion of subject and object, hence also free from the distinctions of 
“inner” and "outer". 

From the experience of unity follows the paradoxicality of the experience, for 
as Stace has pointed out, logic depends on multiplicity **. The paradoxicality of 
the mystic experience has been characterised by Stace as "the vacuum-plenum 
paradox" (p.163), i.e. it is simultaneously described in positive as well as negat- 
ive terms. This he formulates as follows (ibid.): 


Positive Aspects Negative Aspects 

(plenum) (vacuum) 

a) has qualities has no qualities 

b) is personal is impersonal 

c) is dynamic, creative, is static, motionless, 
active inactive 


This analysis fits our case extraordinarily well. The Essence a) “is replete 
with all forms”, yet it is “Emptiness” (SP 31). b) It is personified in the figure of 
Hevajra, or in the union of Hevajra and Nairatmya, and “this unity is known as 
Vairocana, Aksobhya, Amogha, Ratna, Arolika, and Satvika, as Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva, Sarva, Vibuddha, and Tattva” (HVT Lv.12) — yet it is, equally clearly, 
impersonal (“Essence”, “Non-duality”, etc.). c) Finally, it is dynamic, it is “the 
source of the world” and “the life of living things”; but it is also static, it “does 
hot come from anywhere, nor does it go anywhere, nor does it remain in any 
place” (SP 30). — It is difficult to regard paradoxicality as anything but yet 
another expression of ineffability, and our texts frequently prefer the way of 
Negation rather than that of affirmation. “The yogin gains fulfilment in that 
which is no fulfilment, for its characteristic is the very absence of any character- 
istic” (HVT I.x.20). We are warned (SP 2) that even to say of the Essence that it 
is “eternal” or “bliss” is nothing but a mental construction (sankalpa). As YRM 
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(p. 108) subtly observes, the final mystical rapture may be perceived, but not the 
process (yoga) by which it comes about?" 

In an article criticizing Stace's book, J. Findlay has stressed that "mysticism 
is essentially a frame of mind connected with an absolute of some sort" 9, and 
proceeds to give a definition of an “absolute” which he claims is characterized 
by the following features: (1) it is “irremmovable and necessarily existent and 
self-existent", it has "uniquenness and singleness”; (2) it "shows forth absolutely 
every type of excellence ... in a fashion so transcendent that it can ... be rather 
said to be all these types of excellence ... the sole cause for their presence in 
any finite case" (p. 153). As far as we are concerned, this definition only serves 
to complete the one given by Stace, for once again, it is immediately evident that 
sahaja, the Spontaneously-arisen Joy, is precisely such an “absolute”. It is "irre- 
movable" (aksara, cf. the passages translated from ST) and "self-existent" 
(svayambhümana, SP 9), and as we have seen, "Shows forth every type of excel- 
lence” (sarvakaravaropeta). This is, I think, significant, for it is precisely in its 
capacity of being an “absolute” that the Simultaneously-arisen Joy transcends all 
other types of experience, no matter how deceptively similar they may appear to 
be, and thus provides tantric Buddhism with its profound religious dimension. 

A few points remain to be discussed. The first concerns the Knowledge or 
“gnosis” (jfiàna) which accompanies, or rather, is an integral part of, the mystic 
experience as described in our texts. For it is, indeed, an integral part; and it is 
rather surprising that Stace has not included it among the criteria he posits for 
the mystic experience'*'. It is of cource not a knowledge about "something", 
duality being abolished; in this sense, the mystic experience is noncognitive. Yet 
it is an infinite expansion of the yogin's perception of reality, “a knowledge of 
creation ... so perfect and intoxicating that no tongue could express it”! The 
very term bodhi, “Awakening”, fully testifies to this. 

Secondly, as a result of this "gnosis", the experience leads to a permanent 
change in the adept. The experience itself is timeless; yet when the yogin returns 
to the realm of time, he is not the same as he was before. It is not a case of 
merely transforming “idealistically the whole of phenomenal existence into a 
mystic absolute”! but of truly seeing samsara and nirvana hence-forth as one. 
“Such as is samsára, such is nirvana. There is no nirvana other than samsara, 
we say" (HVT II.iv.32). “The wise man continues in samsara, but this samsara 
is recognized as nirvana” (ibid., 34). This state of “two-in-one” is technically 
known as yuganaddha, “bound to the (same) yoke", the image presumably being 
that of two oxen or horses, samsára and nirvana, yoked side by side. Numerous 
descriptions of the perfected yogin, roaming the world in thc absolute freedom 
of yuganaddha, are to be found in tantric literature: “Whatever demon should 
appear before him, even though it be the peer of Indra, he would have no fear, 
for he wanders like a lion" (HVT I.vi.25). Several passages in HVT allude to 
this state of spiritual freedom (I.vi.18—26; ILii.11—12; ii.41—49), and Chap. VI 
(Yuganaddhakrama) of PK is wholly devoted to a description of the liberated 
yogin. For the sake of illustration | translate some slokas from this chapter: 
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(2) When, avoiding the two notions of ‘samsara’ and ‘nirvana’, they are made 
one, then it is called yuganaddha. 

(4) The yogin who wanders, having combined the notion of ‘form’ and "form- 
less", knows yuganaddha. 

(5) When there is no dual concept of *object' and 'subject', but only nonsepa- 
ration, then it is called yuganaddha. 

(6) He who lives, having abandoned the two concepts of ‘eternity’ and 'disso- 
lution', that wise onc knows the Essence which is called yuganaddha 

(10) The separation from the notion of 'non-self of the person’ and ‘non-self of 
the elements' is the characteristic of yuganaddha. 

(13) When, having known the relative and absolute each by itself according to 
their division, there is a commingling of both, then it is called yuganad- 
dha. 

(16) For whom there at no time is contemplation or non-contemplation — that 
yogin, remaining in yuganaddha, is free from existence and non-existence. 

(19) Having rendered both cause and effect inseparable according to their own 
nature — that condition of the yogin is yuganaddha, the Buddhas say. 

(23) The yogin who thus remains fixed in the state of yuganaddha, hc is said to 
be omniscient, a scer of the Essence, sustainer of the universe. 

(24) Fully seeing through the net of maya, having crossed over the sea of 
samsara, having done what is to be done, the great yogin remains in the 
cessation of the two (modes of) truth. 

(25) This indeed is non-dual knowledge, non-supported cessation, buddhahood, 
vajrasattva-hood, and also omnipotence. 

(30) As to oneself, thus to one's enemy; as wife, thus daughter; as mother, thus 
servant-girl; as dombi, thus twice-born woman. 

(31) As clothes, thus skin; as jewel, thus chaff; as urine, thus excrements; as 
rice, thus dung. 

(32) As sweet-smelling camphor, thus stench from excreta; as a voice singing 
praises, thus a voice which is repulsive. 

(33) As demon, thus holder-of-Vajra; as night, thus day; as dream, thus that 
which is seen; as that which is destroyed thus that which remains. 

(34) As bliss, thus pain; as villain, thus son; as hell, thus heaven, as evil, thus 
good. 


This type of description of the radical freedom of the accomplished yogin is 
of course well-known in Indian religious literature; one need only, to quote but 
one example, point to the 19th and 20th songs of the Asfdvakragita'™. 

N. Smart has submitted the various types of accounts of mystical experiences 
to a critical analysis'*, and has suggested that these accounts be divided into 
four categories, viz. auto-interpretation with a low or with a high degree of rami- 
fication, and hetero-interpretation, likewise with a low or with a high degree of 
ramification. By "ramification" Smart means interpretation, use of symbolic lan- 
guage, theological terms, etc. It seems to me that the accounts of the mystical 
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experience to be found in the Buddhist tantric literature which we have studied 
exhibit clear instances of “auto-interpretation with a low degree of ramification”, 
and that they for that reason should be of considerable interest to anyone under- 
taking a comparative study of mysticism. If we examine, for instance, the 
various headings proposed in the previous chapter for the description found in 
HVT of the mystic state. one is struck by the fact that only a few of them can be 
said to point to specifically Buddhist “ramifications”. 

In fact, the uniqueness of Buddhist tantricism is not, | would suggest, to be 
found in the mystic experience to which the yogin aspires, but in the ritual 
which — as a "mcans-of-approach" (upaya), i.e. as a preliminary procedure - 
plays a fundamental part in the whole tantric scheme of salvation. This is true 
whether the ritual was actually performed, or whether it was conccived as an 
interiorised process, for in the latter case, the basic categories of the process of 
consecration (the succession of Four Joys, for instance) were nevertheless 
retained. Thus its insistence — and dependence — on ritual places Buddhist tantri- 
cism in a rather unique position compared to the mysticism of other religious 
traditions. This ritual is described in frankly — often grossly — sexual terms; in it, 
in fact, we have an instance of a hieros gamos described with a sense of elabor- 
ate detail and a psychological insight and subtlety which is absolutely without 
parallell in the history of religions. Yet it is a hieros gamos utterly void of con- 
nection with “fertility” of any kind; its sole legitimation resides in the restoration 
of the wholeness — or, which is the same thing, the “holiness” — of the Buddha- 
nature, the unity of Wisdom and Means'®. In the Buddha-nature the duality of 
samsára and nirvana is perceived to be illusive, and the timelessness of their 
perfect unity is realized in the mystic rapture, as described in a remarkable Bud- 
dhist version of the motif of the bride and bridegroom, the Premaparicaka 
("Five Stanzas of Love"), in which the unio mystica of Wisdom and Means, 
although envisaged as a wholly interiorised process, is nevertheless expressed, 
with complete faithfulness, in terms of the exterior ritual of consecration (AVS 
p.58): 


“If there was no beloved bridegroom, i.e. ‘reflection’ in the form of 
origination-in-dependence, the loving bride, the Void, would be 
regarded as no better than dead'^. 

The Void is the much-beloved bride, unequalled in beauty; and were 
he separated from her, the beloved bridegroom would be fettered. 

Therefore the two, bride and bridegroom, trembling come before the 
preceptor who of his innate kindness creates between the two sponta- 
neous, mutual love!65. 

Such is the cleverness and extraordinary skill of the true preceptor — 
the vital-breath — that the two become indestructible (niravedhya)'®, non- 
dependent, and supreme, both having plentitude of all characteristics, 
both free from the four pairs of opposites, both having the nature of all 
things — yet always said themselves to be without a nature of their own!" 
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Notes 


The term yàna is somewhat out of place when referring to the various aspects of 
tantricism; the distinction between Sahajayana, Kalacakrayana, and Vajrayana is 
quite artificial. 

Such is the terminology of e.g. S. B. Dasgupta, ORC p. 13-14 et seq. dealing with 
the "Buddhist Sahajiya Cult”. 

A commendable but not entirely satisfactory attempt has been made by Dasgupta in 
the sub-chapter “The Idea of Sahaja", ORC p. 77-86. 

Les Chants Mystiques, passim. 

HVT passim. 

Yoga, p. 268, has “Innate”. The French original has "non-conditionné". 

H. Guenther, The Royal Song of Saraha. A Study in the History of Buddhist 
Thought, Seattle 1969, p.9 n.14. 

However, sahaja is used as a noun designating the Absolute, God, etc. in a poet like 
Kabir, as well as in Sikhism etc. See C. Veaudeville, Kabir granthavali (Doha), 
Publ. de l'Inst. Francaise d'Indologic No. 12, Pondichery 1957, p.xviii-xx. 

Cf. Lessing and Wayman's translation “together-bom” (FBT p. 323) and W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz “simultaneously-born”, Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, 2nd. ed., 
London 1958, p. 205 n.2. 

Sce in particular HVT Lii and xi, passim: 11.v.38-47; x, passim. 

HVT 1.x.2-5, 21-29 and CMT Chap. II passim describe the external laying out of 
the mandala. AVS p.40-43 (translated by Snellgrove in Buddhist Texts Through the 
Ages, Oxford 1954, p.249-52) gives an account of the evolving of an internal 
mandala. HVT II.v.4—37, 48-57 could be understood both ways. 

G. Tucci, The Theory and Practice of the Mandala, London 1961. 

I reproduce Snellgrove's translation, HVT Part I, p. 131. 

Thus Carelli, ST p.5 and passim. 

Thus translated by Lessing and Wayman, FBT passim; however, their translation is 
of the Tibetan term dban bskur-ba, lit. “conferring of power". 

See Snellgrove, HVT Part | p.131. For a discussion of this theme, see D. L. Snell- 
grove, "The Notion of Divine Kingship in Tantric Buddhism", in: The Sacral King- 
ship, Studies in the History of Religions vol.1V, Leiden 1959, p.204-18. - For a 
study of divine kingship in the wider context of Indian religion, see J. Gonda. 
Ancient Indian Kingship From the Religious Point of View, Leiden 1969. 

The term is used by Tucci, Theory and Practice, p.44. 

For further descriptions of the consecrations and of the ritual of the mandala in 
general, see, besides the work just quoted by Tucci, M. Eliade, Yoga, p.219—27, 
with extensive bibliography p.408—09. 

ST p.29. Cf. HVT I.vi.10 “Then the yogin, self-collected, performs the dance in the 
place of Hevajra", and CMT p.54-55. 

However, note that unless it vanishes of its own accord, it is to be “undone” by a 
special rite called aveSopasamana, lit. pacification of the state of possession”. 
Translation of the relevant passage is found in HVT Part I, p.131—32. 

Ibid. 

ST p.27. 

The assimilation of a female brcast with a jar is conventional in Sanskrit, cf. expres- 
sions like kuca-kumbha, stana-kalasa etc. 

Further titles are given HVT I.v.2, 16-18; 11.v.59; vii.11. The term mudra will be 
discussed in Chap. III. 

Carelli's ed. has sabda, certainly a corruption, perhaps for * sodasábdà as the suit- 
able mudrà is elsewhere (p.32) stated to be dvádasabdà. The texts differ as to the age 
of the Seal, see Wayman, “Female Energy." in particular p. 105-10. 
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Carelli's ed. has viüddhà "pure", but as this hardly makes sense, | emend to avi’, 
“impure”, which the original Ms may well have had, as there probably was no space 
between (a)vi^ and the preceding word ending in -à. 
This thought is repeated with slight variations throughout the tantric literature, cf. 
for instance PK [V.16: “And by that very mind (cittena) with which fools are bound 
in samsara, by that same mind yogins attain the condition of buddhahood". and JS 
1.15 (p.32): “By that action duc to which living beings are tormented in the terrible 
hell for hundreds of myriads of kalpas, by that same (action) the yogin gains 
release". 
Carelli, Introduction p. 34 crroneously takes sa eva to refer to guhyabhiseko of the 
following line. 
The text surprisingly has trasta “trembling”, which previously (p.21) was listed as 
one of the characteristics of an unsuitable Seal. 
"Secret" (guhya) is a conventional term, in tantric as well as non-tantric literature, of 
the sexual organ. However, a number of available sources give different explana- 
tions of the term guhya in the present context. Thus YRM states that "this 
experience is the Secret Consecration because it cannot be explained to yogins in 
terms of diffuse mental concepts" (Snellgrove's translation, HVT Part 1, p.132); 
another commentary to HVT, the Netravibhanga of Dharmakirti, says that "The 
Secret Consecration is so called, because it is a secret from the sravakas, pratyek- 
abuddhas and all those below them" (Snellgrove's translation, HVT Part l, p.95 n.1). 
Finally, FBT p.321 gives the following explanation: "Lexicons say it is called 
"secret" (guhya) because it is the initiation obtained from tasting the secret sub- 
stance". It will be noted that these various explanations are not mutually exclusive. 
“Moon” is a universal symbol for semen virile in yogic and tantric literature. In Bud- 
dhist tantric literature it is a synonym for bodhicitta, i.e. the Thought-of-Enlightenment 
it must be remembered that in the tantras the Thought-of-Enlightenment is at all 
times regarded as both relative (material, concrete) and absolute (transcendent, the 
source of Bliss, etc.), cf. HVT Lviii.29 “In man there is this twofold nature, sukra 
(relative) and the bliss arising from it (absolutc)" — sukra being the conventional 
term for semen virile, interchangeable with bodhicitta. 
l thus translate amrta, which is always envisaged as a liquid. It is synonymous with 
bodhicitta, and shares its ambiguity. The Buddhist concept of the Thought-of- 
Enlightenment thus merges with the older Vedic concept of soma being the drink of 
the gods (amrta), being stored in the moon (later soma acquircs the sense of "moon" 
outright), being the seed of the heavenly bull, etc. 
Cf. HVT IL viii.3—5 translated above. 
The female partner of Hevajra, see HVT passim. 
Kifijalka normally signifies “the filament of a plant, especially of a lotus", Perhaps it 
means “the throat" in the present context, cf. Tucci, Theory and Practice p.89: "OM. 
AH, HIJM are placed respectively on the head, the throat and heart"; p.94 id. 
However, | suspect that its tantric use is that of “lotus”, cf. the following passage, 
quoted from the Nirnddatantra (a non-Buddhist tantra), in AVS p.28: “This jewel- 
City (ratnapuram i.e. lotus, bhaga, etc., cf. HVT ILiii.4 “Jewel-Casket™, ratna- 
karandaka), o Goddess, situated in the kinjalka, is to come to a state of fire". 
In tantric texts, Vajra conventionally signifies the male sexual organ, Lotus the 
female. See for instance HVT Part I p.140 under vajra. — “The host of Buddhas" can 
only refer to the bodhicitta, i.e. the Thought-of-Enlightenment which is indeed the 
essence of all the Buddhas. 
“Sprinkles” (sicyate) is used here in the sense of "impregnates" (with the undertone, 
no doubt, of “consecrates”). Sukra may refer either (and most frequently) to semen, 
but also to the female fluid, cf. HVT I.viii.29 (“. .. in woman too it is the same, sukra 
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and the bliss arising from it"). Being identical with the Thought-of-Enlightenment, 
Sukra shares its twofold nature. — In the present passage, reference is possible to 
either male or female sukra. Cf. HVT l.x.6 “A yogini is resorted to (sevyate), so 
long as she possesses sukra". In the light of HSP (sicyate instead of HVT sevyate), 
Snellgrove's translation, while possible, is not, however, necessary. Cf. HVT 
Il.iii.63 “These arc the Mudrás, bestowers of siddhi; adamantine is their Sukra". 

The same mantra is found in HVT Il.xii.2, on the basis of which the corrupt forms 
átmanas (for atitais) and caturdharaya (for citta-) in HSP may be corrected. Finot's 
translation must be corrected accordingly. His emendation of sikto ‘si to siktási may 
be rejected. — Likewise on the basis of HVT II.xii.5, Finots version 
padmamukhadharcti may be corrected, not, as he suggests, to" mukha-dhare iti, but 
to padma sukhàdháreti. 

Cf. HVT Lx.7 “The product of the service rendered one drops into the disciple's 
mouth"; 11.iii.14 "Then with thumb and fourth finger he drops the bindu into the 
pupil's mouth”; HVT Il.iv.39 “With his tongue he must receive the ambrosia 
(amrta)". 

Nirambaravarángá may also (cf. the passages translated from ST p. 21 and 22) be 
understood as “(a woman) having the sexual organ uncovered". 

Makaranda (“honey, nectar") can in the present context only be a synonym for 
sukra. 

I am not certain that these lines are, as Finot suggested, “une citation tronquéc de 
quelque stance crotique” (p.47). Granted that is not altogether clear, it can yet, 
without forcing it, be made to make sense within the context of the Consecration of 
the Secret. Finot's emendation of ?^ambare to ^ambarena may be rejected. 

Lessing and Wayman here translate “the ring fingers". However, mtheb-srin is quite 
clear: thumb and fourth finger. Cf.n.40 above. 

On the five so-called Buddha-families, see Snellgrove, Buddhist Himalaya, Oxford 
1957, p.64—67, 74-75. 

All this refers to the preceding consecration. 

Vajrasattva (lit. “adamantine being") is the tantric version of the universal Buddha. 
Ultimately it is identical with Great Bliss etc., which will be dealt with below. 

The remainder of the passage is not clear to me. 

Le. the preliminary consecrations, cf. Fig.1. 

I translate svadhisthita “blessed by himself", cf. HVT Part 1 p.133. Presumably this 
refers to the union of preceptor and Seal of the preceding consecration. HVT II.iv.36 
employs svabhisiktam in the same context. Alternatively it could refer to the 
impressing of mantras on the body of the Seal at the beginning of the Consecration 
of the Secret. 

The same mantra is found HVT Il.xii.3. 

Finot’s ed. has sthanadam which is supported by the Tibetan translation of HVT 
(gnas sbyin-ma), but siddhidam, found in all MSS of HVT, gives better sense. YRM 
(p.159) has sthána*. 

For a discussion of the term Gnosis-Being (jfiánasattva), see Tucci, Theory and 
Practice, p.95—96. 

The meaning of this passage (sisyacitte pravesayet) is not quite clear to me. Perhaps 
one may emend to °cittam pra? “he lets the citta of the disciple enter (the Lotus of 
the Seal?)". 

Cf. n.37. 

That there are two Seals is shown by the dual form mudrabhyam. Usually, as in PVS 
(Snellgrove's translation p.245), there appears to be only one. However, it is clear 
that there may for that matter be many Seals involved: “If there are ten Seals, then 
commit that one to the disciple in whom he is able to arouse passion" (ST p.24—25). 
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Presumably the preceptor. 

Upaya, "Means", is the male partner. the female being "Wisdom"; together they 
constitute the fullness of the Buddha-nature. 

Bindu, "drop". is used synonymously with bodhicitta, sukra, etc. See n. 32 and 33 
and HVT Part i p.135. 

Buddhist Texts Through the Ages. p.240—46. 

FBT p.319, however, speaking of the Consecration of the Secret, states that "accord- 
ing to the K4lacakra, initiation is obtained in a bhagamandala, but this is a special 
feature of that Tantra, which sets forth the initiation of the disciple by way of dis- 
playing to him the bhaga, and such a thing is not set forth in other Tantras." This is 
directly relevant to ST which is a commentary to the chapter on consecrations of the 
Kalacakratantra. 

Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, p. 11. 

Hasting's Encyclopedia of Religions and Ethics, vol. XII, p. 196, 2, Edinburgh 
192]. 

Cf. the entering of “the host of Buddhas situated in space" into the Vajra of the prc- 
ceptor at the same occasion, spoken of by HSP. 

HVT Part 1, p. 34. 

Ibid. p. 40. 

L. de la Vallée Poussin, in the article quoted above, was fully aware that “a number 
of speculations, beliefs, and practices which reach their full development in the 
Tàntrik or last period of Buddhism were not unknown during the former period" (p. 
194, 1). On maithuna in pre-tantric Buddhism, see Eliade, Yoga, p. 258. 

My translation presupposes the emendation of samvrtyà to *samvrttyà. prompted by 
de la Vallée Poussin's gloss lokavyavaharatah, see Eliade, Yoga, p. 262. But one 
might perhaps retain samvrtyà “according to relative (truth)". 

This refers to the "triple division of knowledge" (jfiánatrayaprabheda) of verse 36, 
explained in verses 37-39: "By the coming together of the two organs, i.e. the union 
of Vajra and Lotus, comes the union, known as the coming-together (samàpatti), of 
the twofold knowledge. And the knowledge which through effort is obtained by the 
coming-together of the twofold knowledge in the manner which has been described, 
is (known as) àlokopalabdha (i.e. the third knowledge)". 

I emend tam evam to tám eva in accordance with the commentary. Tam refers to 
verse 36: “Of all illusions, that of woman is the greatest", “the illusion of woman" 
being explained by the commentary (p. 34) simply as “woman” (strimáyà stri eva). 
This, however, must be understood in thc light of the preceding verse 13 (p. 27) 
where the first void is given the terminus technicus “woman”. See the following 
note. 

A discussion of the basic ideas of this chapter of PK will be found in Dasgupta, 
ORC p. 45-46 and Introduction p. 51-54. 

The mentally-created mudra, further discussed in Chap. III. 

In adopting this translation of sampradaya (usually “doctrine, tradition"), 1 follow 
the interpretation of de la Vallée Poussin, see Eliade, Yoga, p. 261. 

This void, being the third, corresponds to the third Consecration. See n. 10. 
Corresponds to the first void, se n. 10. 

Corresponds to the triple division of knowledge discussed in n. 8. For the terms 
“passion” etc., cf. also HVT 1. viii. 35 and II.vi.8. 

Numerous instances of interiorized interpretations as found in Buddhist tantric liter- 
ature are given by Wayman, “Female Energy", particularly p. 79 and p. 100 et seq. - 
For Hindu tantric texts, similar figurative interpretations are quoted by Eliade, Yoga. 
p.248; p.262-63. 

Le. a physical woman, see Chap. III. 
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The Tibetan text has dnos-kyi rig-ma las-rgya-la brten-nas which I take to express 
identity between the Action-Seal and the Wisdom, and not, as Lessing and Wayman 
translate, “the Action-Seal of a concrete ‘wisdom’ ". 

See note 72 and the following chapter. 

See Eliade, Yoga, p. 254-67. For the Vaishnava sahajiyà movement, see M. M. 
Basu, The Post-Caitanya Sahajiyá Cult of Bengal, Calcutta 1930, and E. C. 
Dimmock. Jr., The Place of the Hidden Moon. Chicago 1966, p. 234—45 where the 
Nayikasadhanahka, a text describing the actual ritual, is translated. 

For a translation of a modem ritual manual (the Vámamarga), see Bharati, The 
Tantric Tradition, p. 244—65. 

Commentary to verse 25 of TDK, Bagchi p. 68. 

See for example Eliade, Yoga, p. 341-53. 

Translation by. E. Senart, Paris 1934 (Collection Emile Senart, vol.lIl), p. 107. 
Translation by, E. Senart, Paris 1930 (Coll. E. Senart, vol. I), p. 22. 

S. Lévi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, Paris 1898, p. 107. 

On "ritual interiorization", see Eliade, Yoga. p. 111-114, and (Index) p. 501 for 
further references. 

Tucci, Rati-Lila, p. 44. 

Eliade, Yoga, p. 249—251. 

In Sanskrit the word for “truth” (satya) is derived from the root as- “to be". 

This refers to the conventional lists of marks characterizing a Buddha, with whom 
Sukra (under its dual aspect of relative and absolute) is identified. 

Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, p. 179: likewise Eliade, Yoga p.267, n.224. 

Bharati, op.cit. p. 179-180. It is true, as Bharati points out, that ni-vis- docs not 
mean “to discharge"; however, no-one has claimed that it does. However, it cer- 
tainly means “to enter" and is here in the causative. 

For a discussion of these correlative sets of concepts, see HVT Part I, p. 27. 

Except when translating sahaja, | adopt the terminology employed by Snellgrove. 
This is explicitly confirmed by YRM p. 132, commenting on HVT 1.x.13. Howcver, 
YRM p. 107-108, commenting on l.i.23 et seq., connects all four Joys with each of 
the first three Consecrations. This entire passage is translated at the end of the 
present chapter. 

Snellgrove's translation of svasamvedya — "self-experiencing" - may cause mis- 
understanding. Svasamvedya is an adjective and there does not seem to be any 
reason why it should not be translated as such. The corresponding noun is 
svasamvedana. 

I believe Snellgrove is wrong in taking nanatvavarjite ksanc as descriptive of 
paramanandc (“the moment of Perfect Joy which is free from all diversity"). 1 would 
prefer the translation “When the pupil has reached Perfect Joy, just then in the 
moment free from all diversity etc." 

The correct title of this text, which has no title in Shastri's ed. of AVS, has been 
established by Snellgrove HVT Part | p. 137 on the basis of the Tibetan translation, 
found in the Tenjur. 

In this connection one may note the rendering of viramananda found in FBT p. 322 
1.5 and in the Tibetan translation of M, passim, viz. khyad-par-gyi dga'-ba. Here vi- 
is interpreted as visista, "extraordinary", and -rama is either untranslated, or 
regarded as synonymous with ananda. The same interpretation is found in a Sanskrit 
text like YRM, p. 132 1.5 from bottom, commenting HVT I.x. 13: visistottamaramo 
viramah, in which vi- is likewise understood as visista, further explained as uttama, 
“highest”. One can therefore understand the term suratananda, “Joy of coition", used 
by HVT I.viii.31, cf. n.14. 

] am at a loss to understand why Snellgrove translates suratananda as “extreme joy". 
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It is a wide-spread belief in Indian yoga that the male seed is stored in the brain, cf. 
ORC p.239-44. 

See for example Eliade. Yoga. p.241—45. Normally, Buddhist tantras only operate 
with four cakras (head. throat, heart, navel), cf. HVT Part I. p. 38. However, 
schemes involving (at least by implication) five as well six cakras are also known 
(ibid). Note that the positions of the cakras described by ST do not entirely corres- 
pond to that found in Hindu tantras, cf. Eliade, ibid. 

The Thought-of-Enlightenment, assimilated with the Moon (thus continuing the 
Vedic assimilation of soma, the drink of immortality, with the Moon) may be 
divided into fifteen digits (kala). further divided into three groups of five. cach group 
corresponding in the present text to one of thc first three Joys. The Simultancously- 
arisen Joy is expressed as the “sixteenth digit", i.e. as transcendent. Cf. HVT Il.iv. 
25-26: “The last of all must be firmly rejected, for there is no sixteenth phase. And 
why is that? Because it is non-productive of an effect. The moon with its fiflcen 
phases represents the Thought-of-Enlightenment". The number sixteen is a sacred 
number, expressing the whole or the immortal part, cf. Brhaddranvaka-up, 1.5.14 
“The Year is Prajapati, it has sixteen parts". Note that the Seal is frequently said to 
be girl "sixteen years of age". 

The usnisa is the cakra situated at the top of the head. It is also well-known in non- 
tantric Buddhism as one of the marks of a Buddha, represented iconographically as a 
protruberance on the top of thc head. 

An essentially identical scheme is to be found in FBT p. 323, where there are, 
however, only five cakras (head, throat, heart, navel, Vajra-Jewel) involved. There is 
the same stress on the non-emission of the Thought-of-Enlightenment: “After (the 
candidate's) entering into union, when he takes recourse to drawing the wind into 
the "middle vein", the melted white element reaches the neck from the middle of the 
forehead, at which time there is “joy” (ananda). After that, it reachcs the heart, at 
which time there is "super joy" (parama-ánanda). After that, it reaches the navel, at 
which time there is “extraordinary joy" (virama-ananda). After that, it reaches the tip 
of the thunderbolt gem, and by his abiding by the precept to not allow it to be 
emitted, at that time there is produced the knowledge of "together-born joy" (sahaja- 
ananda).” (Lessing and Wayman's translation). 

See n. 105. 

See Chap.II. To cite but one example, scc Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, p. 184 n. 
62, quoting the Guhyasiddhi of Padmavajra. 

E.g. Brhadàranyaka-up. V1.4.10 (Eliade. Yoga. p. 255). For beliefs and practices 
connected with the retention of the semen, see Eliade, Yoga, p. 134, 248-49, 270. 
406. 

The entire passage is translated below. 

On this point opinions seem to vary. Tibetan texts attest to the tradition that any 
coition will produce, however fleetingly, Simultaneously-arisen Joy. See Wayman, 
“Female Energy" p. 94 (quoting Tsongkhapa), and The Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
ed. W. Y. Evans-Wentz, London, 3rd ed. 1957, p. 179, which connects the experi- 
encing of the Simultaneously-arisen Joy with the act of conception: “Just at this 
moment when the sperm and the ovum are about to unite, the Knower experienceth 
the bliss of the simultaneously-born state, during which state it fainteth away into 
unconsciousness. (Afterwards) it findeth itself encased in oval form, in the embry- 
onic state". 

Cf. AVS p. 28 1.4 where vimarda (“consummation”) likewise comes fourth. “in 
repudiation of hathayoga” (hathayoganirükrteb). See the following. 

This may well be a direct reference to HVT Il.iii.8. quoted above. 

HVT Part l, p. 35. 
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If the Four Joys are connected with the four cakras. then thc Simultaneously-arisen 
Joy must be the fourth, being connected with the usnisa, the cakra of the head. if the 
march of the Thought-of-Enlightenment is upwards, and not, as in the texts quoted 
above, downwards. 

This scheme is attested as early as the Vedas, e.g. AV x.7. 

Cf. FBT p.323, quoted above (“The disciple imagines he has been made to enter into 
union on account of the vividness in his mind that the body of himself and the vidya 
is the desire-god (kamadeva) in the sense of the "Father-Mother' union"). 

Carelli's ed. has sparsa-sukha which must be corrected to spanda? cf. ST p.36 and 
62. Wayman, “Female Energy" p.79, perhaps mislead by the association of “Realm 
of Form" (rüpadhàtu), translates this passage without making the necessary emenda- 
tion. 

Sarvákáravaropeta is frequently used to describe the Void (sSünyatà). 

My rendering of pradesika is based on BHSD p.380. 

Cf HVT 1.x.20 “Its characteristic is the absence of any characteristic.” 

“The proof is void of clements which can be grasped by one's own mind" — for the 
mind cannot grasp itself. This is a basic position in Mahayana, claborated in the 
Vijfianavada and given striking expression in Zen. CF. A. Watts, The Way of Zen, p. 
154—73. 

ST p.39 gives these signs as "smoke, mirage, fireflies, lamp, cloudless sky" in due 
succession. See Wayman, “Female Energy" p.91. Cf. Svetasvatara-up. 11.11: “Fog, 
smoke, sun, fire, wind, fireflies, lightning, a crystal, a moon - these are the prelimi- 
nary appearances which produce the manifestation of Brahman in Yoga" (Hume, p. 
398). 

The significance of this expression is not clear to me. Cf. ST p.39, 1.27: pascat tad 
eva dhimadikam kalpanarahitam pratisenavad iti/. 

“The sound EVAM” signifies the Lotus of the Seal. Snellgrove is not correct in his 
rendering “navel” in HVT Il.ii.56. The text has evamkáre “in the syllable EVAM", 
and elsewhere (11.11.30) EVAM is said to be the symbol for the female sexua! organ 
(strikakkola, translated somewhat euphemistically by Snellgrove as "lotus- 
paradise”). Cf. also HVT JL.iii.4 and its commentary in the following lines of CMN, 
translated below. 

Cf. HVT Il.ii.44: “the whole world is simultaneously-arisen". 

I have emended nispanda to nisyanda, cf. BHS p.308. Cf. HVT ILiv.56: EVAM-kare 
ca nisyandam, and II.iv. 58 yathà krtam tathà bhuktam nisyanda iti sabditam. 
Nisyanda phala is one of the five phalàni ("results"), see BHSD p.396. 

Nispanda may here be retained in the sense of "immobility". Cf. ST p.36 and 62 
where nispandasukha and nispandaksarabhavana are associated with the Great Seal, 
i.e. with the Simultaneously-arisen Joy. 

Pravahanityatvena sahajasvabhava ya prajñayáh sahajodayatvena abhinnà ya sā 
dharmamudrá ity abhidhiyate. My translation of this passage is tentative. 

HVT ILiv.56 vipakam dharmacakratah; iv.58 “A fruit of retribution is the reverse of 
this (i.e. of corresponding fruit), where the activity is small and the fruit is great.” 
Vipakaphala is one of the five “results” (phala), cf. BHSD p. 491. Snellgrove HVT 
ILiv.56 translates vipakaphala “the fruit of retribution”. However, vipáka is also the 
name of the Moment of Perfect Joy, which, being second, corresponds to the 
Dharma-Seal in thc scheme of CMN. 

Vaimalya ("purity") is not mentioned among the 5 phalàni BHSD p.396, but HVT 
ILi.v.57 vimalaphala (“the pure fruit") is in the head; H.iv.58 “arises from the purifi- 
catory process of yoga" (vaimalyam yoga-suddhitah). 

Purusakára is one of the five “results”, cf. BHSD p.348. 

Explicit identification in M 19, 5. 
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The expression prakrti-parisuddha, often used in connection with the avadhüti, could 
of course be understood as “naturally pure". However. prakrti also signifies 
"matter", or rather, as it is contrasted to prabhasvara, the “Clear Light". it is 
“opacity”. Cf. PK 111.7—26 translated by Dasgupta, ORC p.45-46 and Introduction 
p.51-54. 

See n.123. 

For what appears to be an example of a late speculative scheme in which numerous 
correspondencies are worked out systematically, cf. the passage from the Sampurika, 
quoted by Dasgupta, Introduction p.123 n.l. — Concepts employing other meanings 
of the term mudrà than the specifically Buddhist tantric one of "female partner", 
which may have formed the basis of speculation leading to the fully developed 
concept of the Four Seals, are the "four Seals which define a Promulgation" (bkar- 
btaps-kyi phyag-rgya bzi), FBT p.85. Cf. also passages like “E-Vam is the Buddha, 
and, in short, the Scal of the doctrine" (ibid. p.71). For a discussion of the word 
mudra, sce Eliade, Yoga, p.405. 

See HVT Part | p. 146 (Index) for exhaustive references. 

Translation: Part | p.131—33, text: Part II p. 107-9. Snellgrove's translation associ- 
ates the Dharma-Seal with the Fourth Consecration and the Action-Seal with both 
the first and the second Consecration. 

In other words, the union with the Seal is consummated by the Master in the first 
Consecration (cf. HVT ILiii.13 "The Prajñā of sixteen years he clasps within his 
arms, and from the union of the vajra and the bell the Master's Consecration comes 
about"). Elscwhere, as we have seen, this union is counted as the second Consecra- 
tion. 

The higher of the twofold "process" (krama) which constitutes the "thought- 
creation" (bhávanà) just referred to by YRM. 

This explanation, which in itself seems inappropriate, is added as an after-thought, 
contradicting the explanation just given. It may well be an interpolation. 

This may also explain the claim to “omniscience” (sarvajfiatva). 

This is in agreement with CMN, translated above, in which the Convention-Seal was 
defined as “the flashing-forth of the form of Heruka". 

Except when translating sahaja, | retain Snellgrove's precise and fluent translation. It 
should perhaps be pointed out that terms like sahaja, màhamudrà, tattva, mahasukha, 
Hevajra, AHAM, etc., will in this connection be regarded as pointing to the same 
ultimate reality ~ without thereby ignoring the fact that their associations, even con- 
texts, are different. 

Perhaps “experienced directly” is the best rendering of svasamvedya. 
Kumiarisuratam, Snellgrove's translation, “blissful like that of union with a maiden”, 
misses the point. 

See HVT Part | p.22-28. 

All these concepts represent the highest metaphysical absolutes of various Indian 
philosophies. 

“I”, AHAM, consists of the syllables A, representing Nairatmya (HVT ll.iv.41), and 
HAM, representing the Moon, Hevajra, etc. (Li.31); hence AHAM is the totality, the 
plenitude of the Buddha-nature. 

HVT Part l p.78 n.3, quoting a passage of the commentary of Saroruha. 

Ibid., p.33 n.3. 

As in the dvandva-compound svadhisthana-prabhasvara (M 5.4), sva° being the 
cakra situated at the base of the genital organs, cf. Eliade, Yoga, p.241. 

For a detailed study of the luminosity of thought in non-tantric Buddhism, see part 
IV (“La luminosité naturelle de la pensée") of D. S. Ruegg, La théorie du tathagata- 
garbha et du gotra, Publications de l'École Francaise d'Extréme-Orient vol.L XX, 
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Paris 1969, p.409-54. For a broader phenomenological study, see Eliade. The Two 
and the One, London 19685, p. 19-77. 

155 Extrovertive mystical states dealt with p.62-81, summary p.79; introvertive 
p.81-111, summary p.110-11. General summary and conclusion p. 131-33. 1 
slightly abridge the conclusions arrived at by Stace. 

156 A great number of other sets of criteria have of course been proposed in this connec- 
tion; the classical one is perhaps that of W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, New York (paperback ed.) 1961, p.299-301, viz. "ineffability", "noetic 
quality", "transiency", and "passivity". A discussion of these and other criteria 
would of course go far beyond the scope of the present study. 

157 1l take this expression from E. C. Dimock, Jr., The Place of the Hidden Moon, Chicago 
1966, p.222, where it is used to refer to the Vaishnava sahajiya ritual of union. 

158 See his chapter on “Mysticism and Logic", p.251-76. 

159 See the translation of the relevant passage in the preceding chap. 

160 J. Findlay, “The Logic of Mysticism”, Religious Studies, vol. II no. 2 (April 1976), 
p. 145-62. 

161 See Stace p.278. 80. However, his treatment of the subject is, in my opinion, inadc- 
quate. The examples which he quotes must by no means (as does Stace) be inter- 
preted as "alleged scientific revelations". That the mystical experience involves 
some kind of "knowledge" may be shown to be the case in a great number of widely 
scattered instances. Here attention will only be drawn to the fact that "knowledge" is 
regarded as a part of satori in the case of several prominent Zen-masters; this is 
significant, as Zen is generally recognized as being particularly "anti-cognitative". 
Cf. H. Dumoulin, A History of Zen Buddhism, New York 1963, p. 252. 

162 J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, New York 1920, p.408, quoting Herman 
Joseph. 

163 Quoting Snellgrove, HVT Part | p.29. 

164 R. K. Mukherjee, The Song of the Self Supreme, Delhi 1971. 

165 N. Smart, “Interpretation and Mystical Experience", Religious Studies vol.I no. | 
(October 1965), p.75- 87. 

166 This unity is particularly stressed in PVS. 

167 A. Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, has protested against the alleged monism implied 
by this interpretation which in substance agrees with that of H. P. Shastri (AVS, 
Preface, p.xiii). Bharati's protest is due to his insistence that tantric Buddhism is 
"non-ontological" (op.cit. p.27-28). However, 1 fail to sec how such a position can 
be maintained. 

168 Sáhaja is a derivative of sahaja. The use of sahaja in the present context has the 
broader sense of "spontaneous". 

169 Shastri's ed. has nijabedha? which cannot be correct. 
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